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GEORGE CLOONEY AND EINSTEIN 

Like his namesake, Einstein is distinguished by his intelligence (and his hair). He also 
understands something about time. When his famous housemate has spent too much 
of it creating perfect cinematic universes, Einstein is more than happy to let him know. 
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EDITOR'S LETTER - 0^/15 


ALEX BILMES 

EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 


Rosie Huntinqton- 
Whiteley lies back 
and thinks of 
England. [Sorry, that 
empty chair is token] 


A pink rose. Another pink rose. 

Still another pink rose, this 
one being bothered by a bee. 
Sunrise over a deserted beach. 
Fishing boats in a marina. 

The door to a church. 

My grandfather, Maurice, behind 
Seventies sunglasses, looking as close to sportif 
as Maurice ever did, in powder blue short-sleeved 
shirt and matohingshorts. In my mind’s eye I see 
a cravat, too, but perhaps I’m embellishing. In 
any case, ancther photo: Maurice, in safari jacket, 
enjoying an exotic aperitif. And — what’s that in 
the background? Oh, yes, of course. Pink roses. 

From time to time, when I was a boy, my 
extended family would be forced to gather, after 
lunch, in the overheated sitting room of Maurice’s 
flat. A screen would be pulled down from the 
ceiling. The lights would be switched off After 
some fiddling with the machine, the slides would 
start. Maurice and his wife’s holiday snaps, blown 
up larger than life. The slow clunk-click cf the slide 
wheel as it turned, the minutes that seemed tc 
stretch into hours, days, weeks. It felt, to me, as if 
we could have all gone on long and boring holidays 
ourselves and returned to find Maurice pressing 
the button on his clicker, summoning another 
foreign flower bed, giving a detailed explanation 
of local customs and an unsparing critique of the 
menus in various bistros or trattorias ortavernas. 

I loved Maurice — he was elegant and wcridly 
and clever, he told gcod Jokes and he was, after all, 
my grandfather — but this was torture. It was Just 
so unbelievably, irredeemably, toe-curlingly dull, 
to be stuck inside, in the dark, sitting cn the flocr, 
with one’s close and not-so-close close relatives, 
looking at an unending parade of foreign flora and 
fauna and old people swimming. 

I still feel this way about other people’s 
photographs, other people’s holidays. It’s why 
I can’t quite ccpe with Instagram, that smug oasis 
for the overconfident and underemployed and 
their photos of sunsets and snowfall and beaches 
and cityscapes and cute kids in costume. 

It’s why the words “travel issue” on the cover 

of a magazine generally 
fill me with dread. 
Because most travel 
“journalism” in 
newspapers and 
glossy magazines — 
as you don’t need me 
to tell you — is no more 
than lightly rewritten 
press releases for 
luxury resorts that the 
editors have blagged 
fortheirfamily 
holidays. (Look out for 


Is there anything more boring than 
other people’s holiday photos? 


my own, deeply scintillating contribution to the 
tradition next month, you lucky, lucky pecpie.) 

With that in mind, we’ve tried to avoid travel 
“Journalism” in this issue and commissioned travel 
writing, instead. There is a difference. We’re not 
tour operators. We don’t want to book your holiday 
for you. We haven’t a clue what your budget is, 
whether you prefer beach cr city break, outdcorsy 
adventureorcultural tour, whether you’ll be flying 
solo or taking the kids and the in-laws and the dog. 

So, rather than telling you how many beds the 
hotel we blagged has (presumably you’d only 
be sleeping in one of them?) or what to order from 
a far-flung resort buffet you’ll likely never queue 
for, we’ve asked some of our favourite writers to 
go to places that interest them and report back. 

Tom “air miles” Parker Bowles, Esquire’s 
globetrotting gourmand, went farthest from home: 
to the northern coast of Queensland, to hunt mud 
crabs. Johnny “the cold never bothered me 
anyway” Davis, our deputy editor, climbed the 
sixth highest mountain in Britain with the Scottish 
avalanche patrol. Will “Howlin’ Wolf” Self, editor-at- 
large, took his family to the Mississippi Delta, home 
of the blues, and sold his son Ivan’s soul to the devil, 
at the famous crossroads. Marc “where the sun 
don’t shine” Bennetts, our man in Russia, travelled 
to Murmansk to experience the unsettling 
phenomenon of the polar night. Tim “tapas” Lewis 
flew to Bilbao to explore the unique culture of the 
Basque Country. Henry “Nordic noir” 

Dimbleby crossed the North Sea to make the case 
for Norway. And boldest of all, Michael “cheap 
day-return” Smith trained it tc Margate to see 
if what he’d heard could possibly be true: that the 
once benighted seaside towns of the Thames 
Estuary could be the latest frontier in the hipster- 
led gentrification of ourgritty urban spaces? 

I’m afraid the Icngestjcurney I made in service 
of the travel issue was to a boutique hotel round 
the corner from Esqu/re’s office, on a frigid day in 
January. Still, my arduous trek across slippery 
Soho cobblestones had its compensations: 
waiting at the end of it was the delightful Rosie 
Huntington-Whiteley. Rosie, our cover star this 
month, is one of the very few people on earth 
whose holiday snaps I will consider viewing. 

And, in fact, I did Just that, on her phone. Once I’d 
had a lock at some photos from a recent trip to 
Cambodia, she scrolled through to a picture of her 
new fragrance. I shculd have guessed, of ccurse: 
pink roses. Maurice would have approved. 

But it’s not Just glamorous international travel 
this month. We also welcome back to the pages 
of Esquire one of Britain’s singular comic vcices: 
Jen Rensen. Jon’s story in this issue is adapted 
from his new book. So You've Been Publicly 
Shamed, a funny but also terrify i ng i nvestigation 
into our culture of hysterical online indignation, 
fake outrage and fearful retribution. It’s a terrific 
book, but you should prepare to come away from it 
feeling somewhat despairing about contemporary 
culture. In fact, it’s almost enough to make you 
want to get the hell out of town on the first available 
flight. Which, I think, is where we came in. F< 


SIMON EMMETT 
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SIMON EMMETT 

“I’ve worked with Rosie a lot 
over the years,” says the 
London-based photographer 
of this month’s swimsuit-olad 
oover star. “I remember her 
when her oareer first took off, 
so it’s great to see her really 
make the grade.” And what 
of his own beach attire? 

“Shell suit with a hood up. 

You can’t be more 
intimidated on a beach than 
in LA; there are far too many 
good-looking people. Forget 
the sun tan — pick dignity.” 
Emmett’s work also appears 
in Vanity Fair, Rolling Stone 
and The New York Times. 


PAUL WILSON 

This month, Wilson got rather 
well acquainted with German 
actor Daniel Bruhl. “We sat 
on a very old, sagging day 
bed,” he says, “and gradually 
inched towards one another 
as the conversation took 
hold. We didn’t end up 
entwined, but it was certainly 
cosy.” Read his interview on 
page 114. “At the end of our 
time together,” Wilson adds, 
“he turned to me and 
apologised for talking too 
much. If only every 
interviewee was as regretful.” 
The Esquire contributing 
editor also writes for Men's 
Health and Empire. 


TOM PARKER 
BOWLES 

“I hadn’t been to Far North 
Queensland for 21 years,” 
says Esquire’s food editor on 
his return Down Under for 
our travel issue. “Back then, 
my main concerns were 
drinking and trying to get laid. 
I failed miserably on the 
latter. This time, I was after 
mud crab, a fine crustacean. 
The only problem was that 
hunting them meant getting 
in a sea filled with man- 
eating salt-water crocodiles 
and deadly jellyfish. As ever, 
putting my life on the line for 
Esquire.” Parker Bowles’ 
latest book. Let’s Eat Meat 
(Pavilion Books) is out now. 


TIM LEWIS 

“One of my favou rite facts 
about the Basque language, 
Euskera, is that it doesn’t 
have swear words,” says the 
Esquire contributing editor. 
“The strongest it gets is 
‘damned’. This was probably 
for the best with the way 
I drove my hire car around 
Bilbao city centre...” Read all 
about Lewis’ Iberian exploits 
on page 172. A features writer 
for The Observer, he was 
named PPA Writer of the Year 
for his work on these pages; 
his award-winning book. 

Land OfSeoond Chanoes 
(Yellow Jersey), is out now. 


HENRY DIMBLEBY 

“This first, almost accidental, 
trip to the Norwegian wilds 
definitely felt like the start of 
a long love affair,” says the 
Esquire debutante. “I am 
already plotting a second trip, 
and frequently daydream 
about the time when my 
children will be old enough 
to come along, happily 
trekking behind me and my 
wife like little Von Trapps.” 
The co-founder of Leon 
Restaurants has a regular 
food column in The Guardian, 
and has also written for 
Wallpaper*, The Telegraph 
and The Times. 


MICHAEL SMITH 

Let Smith introduce you to 
“Shoreditch-on-Sea” on the 
far-eastern Kentish coast. 
“Margate and Hastings seem 
poised on similar cusps,” 
he says, “charged with the 
kind of bohemian, creative 
energy that used to flow 
so strongly through East 
London before the Olympics 
and gentrification killed it. 

I Just hope they are far away 
enough from London to 
avoid following the same 
trajectory.” Smith is a writer 
for The Guardian and Dazed 
& Confused, and his latest 
novel. Unreal City (Faber 
& Faber) is out now. 


JON RONSON 

The best-selling author and 
screenwriter celebrates his 
new book with an exclusive 
extract for Esquire readers. 
“It’s about a shamer who was 
shamed for inappropriately 
shaming someone,” he says. 
“It’s a story about how our 
imagination is so limited, all 
we can think to do is shame 
people. Itjust feels really 
parochial and self-defeating 
to instinctively slap shame 
onto shame like a clumsy 
builder covering cracks. In 
a sense, all the themes of my 
new book are in this strange 
story.” So You've Been 
Publioly Shamed (Picador) 
is out on 12 March. 


MARC BENNETTS 

For his second Esquire 
assignment, Bennetts braved 
the cold — and darkness — 
of Murmansk, Russia. “I’d been 
interested in the polar night 
since watching 30 Days of 
Night,” he says, ’‘the film about 
vampires who attack an 
Alaskan town where the sun 
doesn’t rise for a month every 
winter. I didn’t see any vampires 
in Murmansk, though. But I did 
swim in a frozen Arctic lake, 
more enjoyable than it sounds.” 
His book. Kicking the Kremlin: 
Russia's New Dissidents and 
the Battle to Topple Putin 
(Oneworld) is out now. 
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Alfa Romeo Giiilietta Sprint almost unrecognizable to the engineers and designers of the 1954 I I /Q 

original, onethingremains.Thespiritthatlivesin every Alfa Romeo. Unchanging. Unmistakable. UAPR 

Unmatched. Now available with 0% APR Representative and from just £239 per month* REPRESENTATIVE THE NEW GIULIETTA 


SEARCH 'ALFA ROMEO PROMOTIONS' 


Model shown Is the Giulietta 1.4 MultlAir 150 bhp Sprint at £21,000 OTR Including Alfa Red paint at £510. Range of official fuel consumption figures for the Alfa Giulietta range: Urban 28.8 - 56.5 mpg (9.8 - 5.0 
l/lOOkm); Extra Urban 53.3 - 83.1 mpg (5.3 - 3.4 l/lOOkm); Combined 40.4 - 70.6 mpg (7.0 - 4.0 l/lOOkm). CO 2 emissions 162 - 104 g/km. Fuel consumption and CO 2 figures are obtained for comparative purposes 
in accordance with EC directives/regulations and may not be representative of real-life driving condita'ons. Factors such as driving style, weather and road conditions may also have a significant effect on fuel consumption. 

*£2,219 customer deposit, £6,798 optional final payment, 48 month contract Promotion available on new Giulietta 1.4 MultiAir Sprint models registered by 31* March 2015. Only available In conjunction with Alb Romeo Preferenza PCP. With Alfa Romeo 
Preferenza you have the option to return the vehicle and not pay the Anal payment subject to the vehicle not having exceeded an agreed annual mileage (a charge of 6 p per mile for exceeding 6,000 miles per annum In this example) and being hi good 
condiUon. Finance subject to stahis. Guarantees may be required.Terms and Conditions apply. At participating Dealers only. Alfa Romeo Financial Services, PO SOX 4465, Slough, Sll ORW. *0n the road price Includes 12 months' road fund licence, 61 st 
vehicle registiation fee, deliveiy, number plates and VAT. Figures and prices are correct at t'me of publishing. Retail sales only. Terms & Conditions apply & are subject to exclusions. 
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AA Gill 

is Esquire's V 

Uncle 

Dysfunctional 

Want to know how safe your preferred sex position really is? Or maybe 
you have a friend who’s getting in the way of you reaohing that stage 
in the first plaoe? Our erudite adviser sheds the light of truth on the 
dangers of oertain bedroom positions and the meaning of friendship 


You should hear 
a distinct cracking 

noise, followed by 

a long, high-pitched 

scream... 


Dear Uncle Dysfunctional, 

I’ve read that the “girl on top” position is the 
most iikely to break a chap’s wiliy. Who knew 
you couid break a cock? And that getting your 
todger fractured is one of the most painfui things 
to happen to a penis? Leaving aside the obvious 
humiliation of having it gawped at by masses of 
medicai students and sniggering nurses who’ve 
never seen a bust one before, there’s the 
awkward and equaily painfui operation that 
i understand is often unsuccessfui and can iead 
to permanent erectile dysfunction and a wiily 
like a smail hockey stick, which is more use 
for unblocking sinks than being the wand of 
pleasure. And I expect it’ll look weird in Speedos. 
I only ask because my boyfriend, well, my 
soon-to-be ex-boyfriend, has been sticking his 
in all sorts of unsavoury places, and has given 
me a repellent and humiliating disease. And I’m 
considering giving him something to remember 
me by. So what do you suggest the best way to 
break his penis would be? 

Deirdre, via email 

Dear Deirdre, 

An interesting question. And I’m not sure this 
is the best place to come and ask it. But you’re 
quite right: “cowgirl”, as it’s known by porn stars 
and sex therapists, is the position most likely to 
result in a fractured willy. “Doggy” or “ewe” (if 
you’re Welsh) is the second most winky wonky- 
damaging. However, it’s rare, only accounting 
for one break in every gazillion knee-tremblers. 
So you, or rather he, is more likely to smash his 
sausage falling out of bed than actually slipping 
it up you. However, the most common cause for 
a bust penis is guilt and shame. In some Muslim 


countries, a visible erection is a terrible 
embarrassment and boys are taught how to 
detumesce in emergencies. I think this may 
be your best option in the disfigurement of the 
errant hard-on. I’m told that old mullahs suggest 
grabbing the base of the pee-pee in one fist while 
firmly grasping the bell end with the other, and 
sharply pulling it down at right angles. You should 
hear a distinct cracking noise, followed by a long, 
high-pitched scream. I would be remiss if I didn’t 
point out, as an adviser on a men’s magazine, that 
this is grievous bodily harm and could lead to 
criminal prosecution. Also, a man with a broken 
knob is unlikely to be reasonable in his reactions. 

But I expect you’ve already thought about all 
that and might consider something a little less 
fundamental. The one thing worse than a broken 
cock is a broken heart. And worse than a broken 
heart is a crushed ego. So why don’t you shag his 
dad, assigning the acid-piss crotch-rot that he 
gave you to his parents? And then send them all 
a note on Facebook. Only a suggestion. > 


^3 


Agony 



Dear Uncle Dysfunctional, 

Ricky has been my best mate since our first 
day at junior schooi. He was being bitten by 
another boy and crying like a cat in a kennei. 

So i thumped the kid and got sent to the 
headmistress, and we've been inseparabie ever 
since. That first encounter turned out to be the 
template for our friendship. Ricky is, frankiy, 
hopeiess — aiways in troubie, he’s clumsy, he’s 
fat, he’s forgetful. All-round useless. But he’s 
also brilliant — he’s really funny. I spend my life 
getting him out of scrapes, defending him and 
giving him somewhere to kip. But he makes me 
laugh like no one else. He’s got a heart of gold 
and really cares for me. He’d take a bullet for 
me. I feel really bad writing this but he’s become 
a problem. We do everything together. We’re 
out every weekend. We’re known everywhere 
as Dicky and Ricky, and the truth is, he wouldn’t 
be that popular if it wasn’t for me. He’s a fair old 
liability and he’s become a cock-blocker. We’re 
both 18 now and I’d like to move on and go out 
with girls or at least be able to chat someone up 
without having to find a munterfor Rick. I feel 
so disloyal saying this. I want him to be my best 
mate forever. If I get married, he’ll be my best 
man. If I have kids, he can be a godfather to all 
of them. I Just can’t be responsible for his social 
life any more, and I can’t have him putting the 
mockers on mine. How do I handle this? 

Richard, Hull 

Ricky is. frankly, 
hopeless — aiways 

in troubie. he’s 

ciumsy, he’s fat. 
he’s forgetfui. But 

he’s aiso brilliant 
— he’s really funny 


Save a man’s 

life and you’re 

responsible 

for t hat life 

Dear Richard, 

You don’t. All those years ago in the playground, 
you saved Ricky’s life as surely as if you dived 
into a river and dragged him out. Everything 
he became afterwards was down to you. Save 
a man’s life and you’re responsible for that life. 
Ricky is a perfect sidekick — out of gratitude 
and friendship, he has remained a fat six-year- 
old for you; being funny, always showing you off 
in a good light by comparison to him. You could 
grow up to be a handsome, confident young man 
because another boy laid down his youth to give 
you that poise, confidence and elan. What Ricky 
did for you is one of the most touching and 
generous actions of selfless friendship. Who do 
you think really saved whom in that playground? 

Dear Uncle Dysfunctional, 

Dick and I have been best mates all our lives. 

We do everything together. He’s handsome, fit, 
athletic and suave, and I’m abit of ajokerand on 
the chubby side. And I’ve been happy to be like 
that for years. The thing is, now I realise I’m gay. 
And I don’t know how to tell him. He’ll think I’m 
coming on to him — he’s a bit vain. But I’m really 
not — he’s not my type. How can I break it to him 
that I can’t spend every Friday and Saturday 
watching him pick up slappers in our filthy local? 
I’ve secretly started having sex with another guy 
we were at school with. He bit me on our first 
day. He says it was unresolved lust. Dick’s going 
to be really hurt, bless him. But, anyway. I’d still 
like him to be my best man. 

Ricky, Hull 


Email questions for AA Gill to 
^gonyuncle@esquire.co.uk 






For more AA Gill, aot desauire.co.uli 


Online store |www.richardjames.co.uk| Shop +44 (0)207 434 0605 Bespoke +44 (0)207 287 9645 
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TAKE-AWAY 

TAILORING 

A QUALITY SUIT DOESN'T HAVE 
TO MEAN MADE-TO-MEASURE. 
THE BRITISH HIGH-STREET 
OFFERS FIRST-RATE READY-TO- 
WEAR FOR EVERY OCCASION 

When it comes to buying a suit, 
the common assumption is that if 
you want something good, you're 
going to have to pay through the 
nose for it. These days that simply 
isn'tthe case. Sure, nothing can 
touch the beauty of a bespoke 
Savile Row suit, but if you want an 
affordable alternative, the high 
street is where it's at. Gone are the 
days of shiny, scratchy, one-size- 
fits-all tailoring. Today, the rails are 
bursting with sumptuous fabrics, 
impressive cuts and beguiling 
checks, stripes and shades. Shops 
like Topman, Next and MSS have 
also stepped up their matching 
accessories, so there's a much 
better selection of shoes, ties, 
scarves and pocket squares to 
compliment your purchase. 
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Words by CharlieTeasdale I Photographs by Andrew Parsons 
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THE DAY OFF 

River Island 

A crew neck knit, as seen here, can work 
exceptionally well underneath a jacket, but 
it must be light and fine gauge so it doesn't 
upset the lie of the jacket (linen is a good 
option). The tone has to work, too — keep 
things neutral, as it will allow the check of 
the jacket to shine through. 


Grey cotton coot, £80; grey wool 
jacket, £110; beige cotton jumper, 
£32; navy wool blend trousers, 

£35; navy leather bag, £A5, all by 
River Island. Blue cashmere scarf, 
£125, by Pickett. Brown suede 
boots, £205, by Grenson 


52 
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THEl^ORKING 
WEDNESDAY/ 


THE SATURDAY DATE' 


HSMl 


Layering suits with sportswear was big 
at this season's London men's shows, 
but the trick is to match tones and 
keep fabrics simple. Harris Tweed with 
a polyester tracksuit? No. Navy blue 
separates worn over a light, colour- 
corresponding bomber? Absolutely. 
Clearly, it's a casual take on tailoring, 
so white trainers are a must, and a few 
choice accessories are key. Thanks to 
its penchant for technical fabrics and 
chic Scandi aesthetics, HSM is the place 
to get the whole look. You could walk 
in naked and come out dressed to the 
nines, if you were so inclined. 
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M a rks*sTs p e n c e r 

This three-piece is wonderfully versatile. 
The waistcoat makes things immediately 
smarter but can be omitted on occasion, 
leaving a sharp two-piece. The subtle 
check is good for everyday wear, but is 
also up to a wedding. Complete the look 
with a herringbone shirt, knitted silk tie 
and full-grain leather Oxfords. 


Navy cotton blazer, 
£60; navy mesh 
bomber jacket, £30; 
white cotton shirt, 
£15; navy cotton-mix 
trousers, £30; white 
canvas trainers, 

£25; black polyester 
backpack, £30, all 
by HSM 


Grey checked 
three-piece wool 
suit, £^00; blue 
knitted tie, £13; 
white cotton shirt, 
£30; brown leather 
shoes, £70, all by 
Marks S Spencer 
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MACOBCOHEN.ITI 



JACOB COHEN 





THE THIRSTY 
THURSDAY 

Next 

Double-breasted suits are better worn by 
taller men, but if it's well cut and made from 
good cloth, anyone can pull it off. Next has 
long been a reliable source for inexpensive 
denim, T-shirts and jersey staples. But 
recently, the suiting collection has started 
to gain admiring glances, and this is 
a perfect example of why. Worn over a white 
T-shirt with a natty scarf, it's perfect for 
drinks on a spring evening, especially 
twinned with a pair of tasselled loafers. 



56 
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THE WATCH COLUMN 

JAMES GURNEY 


THREE CONTEMPORARY WATCHES SET 
TO STAND THE TEST OF TIME 



-^Look in any jeweller's window: 
the majority of the watohes on 
display will be slight updates on 
designs from decades ago. These 
watches dominate because they 
succeed. Designing a watch that 
is genuinely new and unlikelyto 
date quickly is trickier than might 
be assumed. Even with designs 
from the last decade, it's hard to 
find many contemporary styles 
that are neithertoo niche nortoo 
transitory. Here, though, are three: 

Bell S Ross drips with design 
cool, so it's always a relief when 
it splashes a little colour around, 
as on the BR-Xl Hypersonic 
Chronograph Red. Born out of 
CEO Carlos Rosillo's and creative 


Bell S Ross 


Photograph by Andy Parsons 


director Bruno Belamich's joint 
fascination with aviation, the 
BR-lnstrument watches were 
totally unexpected when launched 
in 2005. An immediate hit, they are 
now an established and envied 
part of the brand's catalogue. 

Forthe last decade, Christoph 
Behling has been key to Tag 


Heuer's development, 
emphasising innovation but 
retaining a link to its past. 

From the MikrogirderConceptto 
the Carrera Calibre chronograph. 
Tag has introduoed a clean, 
spare aesthetic putting 
readability at the heart of 
a contemporary look and feel. 


It's so carefully put together 
you hardly notice that minutes 
replace hours on the dial, or 
the flashes of red. 

Nomos Glashutte has ridden 
a wave of popularity thanks 
to a more evolutionary approach to 
watch design. Arguably, its 
timepieces are quite old-school, 
more a result of the simplicity 
it champions. With the Lux 
collection, it's easy to imagine 
a Fifties or Sixties precursor 
design, but there is none. And 
ifyou lookatthe detail of fonts, 
colours and shapes, the 21st 
century origin of these designs 
becomes clear. 


omos Glashutte 


Lux Weissqold 

£13,800 


SEE STOCKISTS PAGE FOR DETAILS 
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2 I Pertois-Moriset 
Blanc de Blancs 
Grand Cru 



RC: 'A Blanc de Blancs made with 
100 per cent Chardonnay grapes. 
Quite dry, with well balanced 
acidity, a lot of citrusy flavour and 
a long length, ideal with a fresh 
goat's cheese, or a hard camomile 
cheese such as comte.' £3^ 


FOREVER 

GROWING 

BUBBLES 


SMALL 

VINEYARD GROWER 
CHAMPAGNES ARE 
RIVALLING THE 
GRANGES MARQUES 
FOR QUALITY AND 
PRESTIGE 


3 I Lacraix Cuvee 
Reserve 


1 1 Philippe 
Dechelle 
Champagne 
Cuvee Prestige 

Remi Costecalde: 'An award- 
winning wine given a star in the 
201A Hachette guide. Equal parts 
Pinot Noir, Pinot Meunier and 
Chardonnay, it's a very fruity, warm 
Champagne with a rich mousse. 
Splendid with a soft cheese such 
as Brillat-Savarin." £27 


RC: 'Made with 80 per cent black 
grapes, there's wonderful red and 
black fruit flavour on the palate 
and some toasty undertones. Quite 
a lot of length for a non-vintage, 
and a sweet texture. Pair it with 
a mild blue cheese, such as bleu 
d'auvergne." £3A 
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COSTECALDE AT ICHAMPAGNEPLUSFROMAGE. CONI 



^ The market for grower 
Champagnes — created by 
small vintners using only 
their own grapes — is, 
appropriately, growing. 

"More and more customers 
are interested in them," says 
Remi Costecalde, manager 
at London shop and bistro 
Champagne+Fromage, 

"and good restaurants are 
serving them, too." 

There's a reason. "It's a 
more personal Champagne," 
he says. "Larger houses will 
buy in grapes and juices from 
elsewhere in the Champagne 
region. The grower 
Champagne makerwillgrow 
allthe grapes, oversee the 
two differentfermentations, 
the bottling — everything." 
And the result? "A very good 
guality forthe price." 

The organic nature of 
grower Champagne makes 
ittrickierforestatesto 
achieve a signature "house 
style", year on year. "It's 
inevitably more difficult for 


winemakers to keep the 
same taste or, in the case of 
rose, the same colour," adds 
Costecalde. "But, overall, 
they do it very well. And in 
our blind tastings, grower 
Champagne has proved 
a big hit, often beating the 
grandes marques." 

To begin exploring the 
characterful world of grower 
Champagne, seek out 
bottles bearing the letters 
RM (Recoltant-ManipulantI, 
which distinguishes itfrom 
wine made with grapes 
from a co-operative, via the 
traditional negociant system 
(where a merchant sells 
other growers' produce 
under his own narnel. 

Alternatively, start with 
our choice of five of the 
best, accompanied by 
Costecalde's tasting notes. 
thampaane plusfromaae.co.uk\ 


A I Furdyna Brut 
Rose nv 


RC: 'This is blanc de noirs, 100 per 
cent pinot noir, unusual with rose. 
Made using the traditional saignee 
('bleeding') method leaving the skin 
of the grapes in contact with the 
juice during the first fermentation. 
This gives a richer Champagne than 
traditional rose (made by adding 
red wine at the end). Serve with 
cured meat and spicy foods." £32 


51 Colin Blanc de 
Blancs Grand Cru 
Vintage 2005 

RC: "For Champagne to be 
vintage, it must be kept on lees 
[specialshelves] for a minimum 
three years. The Colin has been for 
four-and-a-half years, and the 
result is a beautiful gold colour 
with the citrusy kick of Chardonnay, 
honey and brioche on the palate. 
Perfect with scallops, shellfish 
— and cinnamon." £52 


NOW GO AND 
DRINK SOME AT... 



CLOSMAGGIORE 
33 King Street, London 

The grand, romantic old 
French restaurant in Covent 
Garden boasts a wine listthe 
size of a small house, which 
is increasingly grower 
Champagne-friendly. 
IcTosmaggiore.coff^ 



BUBBLEDOGS 

70 Charlotte Street, London 

Capitalfavourite serving up 
a ludicrous, yet inspired, 
combination of grower 
Champagne and designer hot 
dogs. Now, blessedly, accepting 
lunch bookings. 

^bbledogSjCO^ 



VINOTECA 
53-55 Beak St 


Wine barand shop passionate 
about smallproducers 
stocking a range of grower 
champagnes including its 
house offering, Renard Barnier. 
[ylnoteca.coAli^ 


Photograph by Andy Parsons 






TUDOR 

WATCH YOUR STYLE 


1954 


A ^ OVER 60 YEARSOFCONTINUOUSINSPIRATIONINTHEPURSUITOFTiCHNICALPERFECriON 

Heritage Black Bay is the direct descendant of Tudor’s technical success in Greenland on the wrists of Royal 
Navy sailors. Over 6o years later, the Black Bay is ready to stand as its own legend. 


Self-winding mechanical movement, waterproof to 200 m, steel case 41 mm. 
Visit tudorwatch.com and explore more. 
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Paul Newman and 
3oanne Woodward 
shopping for books, 
in Paris, 1959 


ALL OVER 
THE SHOPS 


NO, YOU CAN'T GET 
EVERYTHING YOU NEED ONLINE. 

SOMETIMES, A MAN MUST 
LEAVE THE HOUSE - EVEN THE 
COUNTRY -TO SATISFY HIS 
DESIRES. WE'VE SCOURED THE 
WORLD'S MENSWEAR CAPITALS 
TO FIND OUT WHERETO EAT, 
SLEEP AND, MOST 
IMPORTANTLY, SPEND IN THE 
MOST STYLE-OBSESSED 
CITIES ON EARTH 
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MILAN 80-82 PARIS 72-7^ NEW YORK 66-71 






THE FASHION CAPITALS GUIDE NEW YORK 



^ HOTEL 
Sixty Soho 

On the edge of shopaholic 
heaven SoHo, the recently 
overhauled Sixty's rooms 
have a nicely understated 
style but it's the stunning 
views from the rooftop 
bar that are the standout 
attraction. In John 
McDonald's new Sicilian 
restaurant Sessanta, go for 
the pasta con le sarde (pasta 
with sardines! — you won't 
regret it. }^ixtyhotelsxo^ 


BESPOKE SUITS, A BRILLIANT BARBER AND 
THE BEST NEW BURGER IN TOWN 


Beastie Boys MCA, 
Mike D and Ad-Rock on 
an NYC rooftop, 1987 
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THE FASHION CAPITALS GUIDE NEW YORK 




CHECKLIST 

NEW YORK 

Sixty SoHo, 

60 Thompson Street, 
NY 10012, 
+1212A310A00 

Freemans Sporting 
Club, 8 Rivington 
Street, NY 10002, 

+121 2673 3209 

Bergdorf Goodman, 

75A Fifth Avenue, 

NY 10019, 

+121 2753 7300 

Spa Nalai, Park Hyatt 
NevwYork, 153 West 
57th Street, NY 10019 
+16A677A121D 

Carson Street 
Clothiers, 63 Crosby 

Street, NY 10012 
+1212925 2627 

The Blind Barber, 339 E 

10th Street, NY 10009 
+1212228 2123 

Odin, 199 Lafayette 
Street, NY 10012 
+1212966 0026 

The Polo Bar, 1 East 
55th Street, NY 10022 
+121 2207 8562 

Mission Chinese Food, 
171 East Broadway, 

NY 10002 

Dirty French, 

The Ludlow Hotel, 

180 Ludlow Street, NY 
10002+1 21225A3000 

Marta, 

Martha Washington 
Hotel, 29E2gth 
Street, NY 10016 
+121 26513800 

Carbone, 181 
Thompson Street, NY 
10012+1 21 225A 3000 

Up S Down, 2AA West 
lAth Street, NY 10011 
+12122A2AA11 

Apotheke, 9 Doyers 
Street#!, NY 10013, 
+1212A06 0A00 

Forrest Point, 970 
Flushing Avenue, 
Brooklyn, NY 11206 
+1212A06 0A00 

Raines Law Rooms, 

A8West 17th Street, 
NY 10011 

The Garret, 2nd Floor, 
296 Bleecker Street, 
NYIOOIA 
+121 2675 6157 
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MADE-TO-MEASURE SUIT 
Freemans Sporting Club 

Taavo Somer, founder of 
the restaurants Freemans 
and Isa, enlisted a Savile 
Row-trained friend to start 
his bespoke suit business. 
The ethos is "made 
local, buy local", and 
they proudly claim that 
everything is sourced from 
within a 10-mile radius of 
the store on 8 Rivington 
Street. That everything 
includes manly curios like 
saddles and tools, and 
there's even a barbershop 
round the back. It's all 
a man could ever need 
under one roof.UissSMSd 
\sportingclub.conn\ 




<- VICUNA COAT 
Bergdorf Goodman 

One of New York's most famous 
department stores, Bergdorfs 
on Fifth Avenue is the place to 
go for big designers, and it's the 
place to go to be seen spending 
money. 'The reality," said 
Michael Kors, 'is that Bergdorf's 
hasthe most discerning 
clientele intheworld." 
\berqdorfqoocJman.com\ 



t ATALKING-POINTTIE 
Carson Street Clothiers 

Set up two years ago by Brian Trunzo, right, 
lawyer turned fashion retailer, this Crosby Street 
shop sells 'a cross between classic menswear 
and tailoring and contemporary, progressive 
sportswear." Which translates as: Ami, Filson, 
Orlebar Brown and Drake's, among others. 
\carsonstreetclothiers.corri 



t MUSICAL MASSAGE 
Spa Nalai 

Staffed by'artisans of rejuvenation", whateverthat means. 

Spa Nalai is a refuge from New York's hectic streetlife. Situated 
in the new Park Hyatt Hotel on West 57th Street, it has five 
treatment rooms with private terraces that offer 25th-floor views 
across the city, and the pool has underwater speakers that play 
an exclusive Carne gie Hallsound track. Which is not as weird as 
it sounds, honest, [lalaispa.conl 


AN ALCOHOLIC HAIRCUT 
The Blind Barber 

A throwback to the days when 
barbers were a community's hub: 
get your mop chopped on 10th 
Street with the locals and enjoy 
a free cocktail. It's real mixology, 
too, with not a strawberry woo 
woo in sight. Go for The Batman 
with Hendrick's gin, Pevchauds 
bitters and rf\\r\t. \)lindbarber.corH 


WELL GROOMED FASHION 
Odin 

Esquire's expat photographer 
Christopher Sturman says Odin 
on Lafayette Street 'is the best 
curated clothing store inthe 
city". Brands includeThom 
Browne, Acne and Common 
Projects, but it also has its own 
grooming ran ge, which is rathe r 
good as well, ^dinnewyork.coi^ 
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drinkaware.co.uk 

for the facts 


PCRONI 



SPECIAL 

ADDITION 



PREMIUM VALUE 

from Lexus 

AVAILABLE 

FROM FROM JUST FROM 

103 £ 329 * 13 % 

G/KMCa PER MONTH BIK 


©LEXUS 

AMAZING IN MOTION 


Heated 
Leather Seats 


IS 300h prices start from £29,495. Modd shown is IS 300h Executive Ecfetion £3Q605, induding optional metallic paint at £61Q 

*For Business Users enty. Initlel rental and VAT applies. Available on new sales of IS300h Executive Edition when ordered, registered and fir^nced between 7 January 2015 and 31 March 2015 through Lexus Finartcial Services on 
Lexus Connect Contract Hire. Advertised rental is based on a 3 year rK>n maintained contract at 10,000 miles per annum with an initial rental o(£l700'(’ VAT. Excess mileage charges apply Other finance offers «e available but cannot be used in 
conjunction with this offer. At partidpatir^g Lexus Centres. Lexus centres are independent of Lexus Financial Services. Tenms and conditions apply Indemnities may be required. Firkance subject to status to over 18s only. Lexus Financial Services is a 
trading nameot T<^ota Fir^ncial Services (UK) PLC. Registered Office: Great Burgh, Burgh Heath, Epsom, KT18 5UZ. Authorised and regulated by the Financial Conduct Authority. The MPG figures quoted are sourced from official EU-regulated 
test results. They are provided for corr^rabilily purposes, and may not reflect actual driving experience 

IS 300h Executive Edition fuel consumption and CO 2 figures: urban 61.4 mpg (4.6 l/IOOkm), extra-urban 61.4 mpg (4.6 l/IOOkm), 
combined 64.2 mpg (4.4 l/100km), 103g/km CO 2 (13% BIK) 
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CHINESE 

Mission Chinese Food 

A strict no-reservations policy 
meant that when it first opened 
in 2012, queues wound down the 
street, and nowthere's nowhere 
better for late-night sustenance 
in New York City. The Ma PoTofu 
and Kung Pao Pastrami will blow 
your gleefu lly addled mind. 


BREAKFAST 
Dirty French 

Classic bistro in the Ludlow 
Hotel on Ludlow serving 
traditional French dinners with 
unusual flavours. Try it for 
breakfast, too: omelettes, 
tartines, crepes Americaines 
— all admirable starts to 
a day of credit ca rd abuse. 
^irtyfrenchxo^ 



t DINNER 
The Polo Bar 


PIZZA PASTA 

Marta Carbone 


It's been a while since there was a New York restaurant so fashionable that any trip 
without a visit is a disaster. Enter Ralph Lauren's piping-hot new dining room-cum- 
clubhouse on 55th Street, which lit a fire under NYC's big freeze when it opened in 
January. Here's what you're having: tuna tartare or ranch house chilli; corned beef 
sandwich or the Polo Bar Burger; brownie. Here's what you're drinking: the Fred 
S Ginger (Yamazaki 12-year whisky, Ron Zacapa 23-year rum, Remy Martin cognac, 
cinnamon). Here's when you're returning: as soon as they let \/ou. \ralphlauren.coni\ 


Superstar restaurateur Danny 
Meyer's 29th Street hotspot 
serves daily specials and thin 
crust pizzas. The sound of 
biting them "detonates along 
the jaw and plows into the 
inner ear," says The New York 
Times.^artamanhattanlco^ 


ThisThompson Street 
restaurant pays homage to 
mid-20th Century italian- 
Americantrattorias. it's what 
locals call a "red sauce joint": 
unpretentious, the pasta's 
authentic and cocktails strong. 
Go for the tortellini air agu. 
\carbonenew\/ork.c^ 





t PARTY 
Up S Down 

Hip-hop and grime across 
two floors lUp S Down) on 
Ihth Street, it's home to NYC's 
brightest things lour cover star 
Rosie, left, has been spotted) 
so dress up. Oh, and don't 
arrive before lam.\uadnyc.com\ 



t ABSINTHE 
Apotheke 

This Chinatown bar on Boyers Street is based on the 
idea of an old-time European apothecary. Theatre and 
dramatics play a big part in modern mixology, something 
the guys at Apotheke are amply aware of, so at the back 
of the Parisian opium den-styled space lies the marble 
performance bar. Esquire’s tip? Come for a drink, stay for 
the show. And get the house absinthe: it's made from 
a 200-year-old recipe. [^ofhekenyc.coml 



NIGHTCAP 
Forrest Point 

Open until Aam on Flushing 
Avenue, go forthe Autumn 
Sweater, with Mount Gay dark 
rum, Calv ados, vermouth an d 
absinthe.|fo^esf£o/nLco^ 


AN OLD FASHIONED 
Raines Law Rooms 

The best intimate drink 
in midtown, on 39th Street, its 
Old Fashioned can be tweaked 
for sw eetener, bitters and 
booze. |ra/nes/awfoo/77.com| 


BEER 

The Garret 

This sports pub above Five 
Guys on Bleecker Street has 
artisan-crafted cold onesfrom 
Brooklyn Brewery, (of course) 
and art for sale.|ga/Tefnyc.com| 
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CLOTHES, COCKTAILS AND 
A CHEESE SANDWICH TO DIE FOR 


Oean-Paui Belmondo, 
(centre) with friends 
at 0 pavement cafe, 
Paris, 195A 


HOTEL <- 
Hotel Le Bristol 

Located atthe heart ofthefashion 
district (Lanvin and Hermes are a stone's 
throw away], Le Bristol has long been 
among Paris' most stylish addresses. 
Since 1925, the hotel has hosted 
countless luminaries of film, fashion 
and music, including Mickdagger, 

Sophia Loren and Alain Delon. Beyond 
the guest list, though, Le Bristol is 
simply a wonderful place to stay. 
lebristolparis.com\ 










•V- ^ 



CHECKLIST 

PARIS 

Hotel Le Bristol, 

112 Rue du Faubourg 
Saint-Honore, 75008, 
+33153i^3i^300 

Ofr Librairie, 

20 Rue Dupetit-Thouars 
(Carreau du Temple], 
75003, +331'^2i^5 7288 

Colette, 213 Rue 
Saint-Honore, 75001, 
+3315535 3390 

Dries van Noten, 

7 Ouai Malaquais, 75006, 
+331i^i^27 00i^0 

Harmony Paris, 

1 Rue Commines, 75003, 
+331i^27^'^^gl3 

Le Perchoir, 1^ Rue 
Crespin du Gast, 75011, 
+331i^80618i^8 

L'Isole, 1^ Rue Frochot, 
75009 

Le Bar Brule, 2 Rue 

Meyerbeer, 75009, 
+33177'^^8 9i^i^9 

Cafe de Flore, 

172 Beulevard Saint 
Germain, 75006 
+331ij5^8 5526 



Le Richer, 2 Rue 

Richer, 75009, 
+331i^770 6731 

Chez Omar, kl Rue de 

Bretagne, 75003, 
+331i^272 3626 

Vivant Cave, ^3 Rue des 
Petites Ecuries, 75010, 
+331i^2i^6^^355 

Septime, 80 Rue de 
Charonne, 75011, 
+331i^367 3829 

Faust, Invalides, 75007, 
+331i^i^l8 6060 

ChezCastel, 15 Rue 

Princesse, 75006, 
+331i^0515280 

Silencio, kZ Rue 

Montmartre, 75002, 
+331i^0131233 

Galerie Thaddaeus 
Ropac, 7 Rue 

Debelleyme, 75003, 
+331-^272 9900 



BOOKS t 
OFR 

Hands down the best bookshop in the city [apologies Shakespeare S Company). If you're 
lucky, in addition to picking up some hard-to-find reading material, you'll catch one of 
the many exhibitions the store hosts. We recommend investing in OFR's guide to Paris; 
incredibly useful, obviously, but also as attractive as it is handy. l^sysfem.coTT] 


TRENDS 

Colette 

The place to go for the best 
selection of clothes from the 
world's most innovative designers: 
Thom Browne, Junya Watanabe, 
Loewe. Colette also stocks 
homewares from Japanese 
designer Nendo, Brit designer Tom 
Dixon, and NYC-base d design 
collection Areaware.|co/effe.f/| 


TROUSERS 
Dries van Noten 

Despite two decades in the 
business, the Belgian designer 
has yet to open a standalone 
men's store in the UK. So, head to 
the 6th Arrondissementfor a pair 
of this season's silk patterned 
trousers, a harness shirt, or 
a dressing gown-style overcoat. 
\clrlesvannoten.be\ 


FRENCH STYLE 
Harmony Paris 

Effortless Gallic style with simple, 
elegant yet affordable garments. 
Think Cos and Muji, with a bit of 
Jil Sander thrown in for good 
measure. Simple jersey sweaters 
and well-cuttrousers make ideal 
wardrobe staples. The brand's 
outerwear, however, isthe 
clincher. l^a/'mony-par/s.co/T^ 
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A FRENCH 75 t 
Le Perchoir 


There aren't many rooftop bars in Paris so, when it opened last year on Rue Crespin du Gast, Le Perchoir became 
busy immediately. It's very Hackney — bare wood and scatter cushions — but the snacks are great and views 
unparalleled. There's a long drinks menu. But you should order a French 75. Naturellement. \leperchoir.fi\ 



THE NIGHT AWAY 
L'Isole 

Tucked away in the red 
light district of Pigalle, on 
Rue Frochot, L'Isole houses 
a scarlet hued "secret 
room", hip-hop karaoke 
and fantastic cocktails. 

You needto be coolto 
get in, but that's not 
a problem, right? 

|/nsfagfam.com//so/ep/ga//e| 


BRANDY 

Brule 

On the first floor of the 
W Hotel on Rue Meyerbeer, 
Brule has an American feel. 
Goforthe French Maid: a 
mix of lime, mint, cucumber, 
ginger beer and cognac and 
enjoy it overlooking the 
9th Arrondissement or 
cosying up in one of its 
a[co\jes. har-brule.corri 
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MEAT 
Le Richer 

A corner cafe by day and 
no-reservations option for wine, 
cocktails and smallplates by 
night, Le Richer is located on 
Rue Richer, one of the city's most 
exciting foodie streets. Go for the 
roast duckling — even if it doe s 
sound barbanc Jlericher.co^ 


TAGINE 


CROQUE MONSIEUR 't' 
Cafe de Flore 

This pavement cafe 
on Bid Saint-Germain 
serves the best croque 
monsieur in Paris, bar 
none. Resembling 
a fluffy, cheesy cloud, 
it's one of the most 
magin/f/que things you'll 
ever eat. A haunt of the 
city'sinteUigentsiafor 
more than a century 
(Jean-PaulSartrewas 
a regular), there's a cool, 
culturedfeelingto 
Cafe de Flore, which 
helps when you 
pay well over 
the oddsfor 
a croissant and 
cafe au lait. 
\cafedeflore.fr\ 




Chez Omar 

In the Marais on the Rue de 
Bretagne, you'll find this hugely 
popular spot serving North African 
food and famed for its oouscous. 
You'll likely have to queue after 
8pm and it's cash only, but once 
you're in, it's worth it — the 
portions are enormous by French 
standards and they even serve 
second helpingsforfree. Ourtip? 
The mechoui lamb. 


CHARCUTERIE 
Vivant Cave 

This oenophile's delight celebrates 
'living wine". The list, as you might 
imagine, is one of the best in Paris. 
Bottles are pulled from a vast steel 
shelf, and charcuterie is carved 
on a vintage Berkel slicer 
in front of you. Pop in for an 
afternoon sharp ener. 
Wivantparis.con] 



HAUTE CUISINE T 
Septime 

Situated in the Faubourg Saint-Antoine district on Rue de Charonne, this modern 
Michelin-starred neo-bistro is one of the most difficult places to get a table in 
the whole city. The reason?The menu is a gourmet's dream. Plates are visually 
stunning, ingredients are bold and the all-natural wine list is fantastic. The veal 
in milk with trout eggs gets our vote, but the slow-cooked pork with Pontoise 
cabbage and anchovy cream comes a very close second. 

\septime-charonneJr\ 



LIKE NOBODY'S WATCHING LIKE DAVID LYNCH IS WATCHING T 
Faust Silencio 


Beneath the famous Pont 
Alexandre lil bridge, Faust 
is a restaurant, terrace bar, 
event space anc/ club headed 
by award-winning chef 
Christophe Langree. it's cool, 
informal and where to go if you 
want alfresco dancing and the 
chance to rub shoulders with 
moneyed tre ndsetters. 
\faustDaris.ff\ 


In 2011, Blue l/e/i/ef director David Lynch opened the 
coolest club in Paris. The truncated doorman is like 
a characterfrom one of Lynch's creepierfilms, and it is 
he who decides who will and will not enter — and he's 
ruthless. Once you're in, ignore the fact it's not dissimilar 
to most other Paris nightclubs, order a dirty Martini and 
bask in the exclusivity of it all. It's members only, but 
open to the public from midnight, Tuesday to Saturday. 
\silencio-club.corr\ 


LIKE EVERYONE'S 
WATCHING 
Chez Castel 

One of Paris' oldest, most 
exclusive dine and dance 
clubs. Food (French, opulent) 
is served upstairs, while the 
music is below. You'll need 
good connections to get in 
and mingle with the elite. 
|casfe/par/s.co/T| 




CONTEMPDRARYART 'I' 
Galerle Thaddaeus Ropac 



When it opened in 1990, Austrian gallerist Ropac's 
exhibition space in the Marais was just one room 
but now he represents suoh heavyweights as 
Gilbert S George, Antony Gormley and Erwin Wurm. 
He's a oollaborator, too, installing a series 
of illustrious guest curators over the 
years, including celebrated film director/ 
style icon Sofia Coppola. Go now 
and see Gormley's "Second Body" 
exhibition (until 18 Julvl. ropac.nefl 
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DISTRIBUTED BY fKXJR *A4 (0)28 76889188 



10244 NYLON METAL 

OVER SHIRT IN NYLON METAL. THE TRILOBATE STRUCTURE OF THE NYLON YARN. WITH ITS 
GREY WEFT AND WHITE READY TO DYE WARP COLOURS. IS THE GROUNDS OF THE DISTINCTIVE 
METALLIC AND TONIC SHEEN OF THIS FABRIC. AN ELABORATE DOUBLE DYE PROCEDURE PRO- 
VIDES INIMITABLE TONES. INTENSITIES AND COLOURS TO THE GARMENT. TWO BELLOW POCK- 
ETS ON CHEST. WITH FLAP AND SNAP FASTENING. SNAPS AT CUFFS. HIDDEN ZIP FASTENING 
ON NYLON TAPE AND SNAP AT COLLAR. 


FLANNELS.com 


STONE ISLAND 
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Footwear, Apparel & 
Accessories for Every Escape. 
Timberlandonline.co.uk 







DISTILLED ONCE. BECAUSE WHEN YOU START 
WITH THE BEST, ONCE IS ENOUGH. 

Our continuous column distillation process 
is specifically designed to capture the 
unique quality of France's finest wheat. 



GREY GOOSE 


WORLD'S BEST TASTING VODKA 
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HOTEL -T 

The Palazzo Parigi 

Close to the bustling Brera district, 
the newly opened Palazzo Parigi is 
a magnificent five-star luxury hotel 
experience. Set in a quiet side street, 
the building retains the elegant 
formality of its former life as a bank. 

But it's quietly making a name for itself 
in the service and comfort departments. 
Bright, airy rooms are soundproofed, 
equipped with optional electrio 
blaok-out drapes, bathrooms are 
floor-to-ceiling marble and beds are 
wide, deep and plush. Plus there's 
a roof terrace and a century-old garden 
courtyard for pre-dinner drinking. 

The jewel in Parigi's crown, however, 
is its spa: treatment and pilates rooms 
plus a pool and state-of-the-art gym 
equipment promise a haven of 
tranquility afterthe excesses of the 
shopping hub of Montenapoleone 
nearby, ^afazzopar/ffl.coml 







MILAN 

CHECKLIST 




Palazzo Parigi Hotel 
S Grand Spa Milano. 
Corso di Porta Nuova, 
20121, Milano, 

+39 02 625 625 

10 Corso Como, 

2015'^, Milano, 

+39 02 2900 2679 

Spazio Rossana 
Orlandi, Via Matteo 
Bandello, 19-16, 
20123, Milano, 

+39 02 967 9971 

Aspesi, Via Monte 
Napoleone, 13, 

20121, Milano, 

+39 0276012862 

Cavalli E Nastri Uomo, 

Via Gian Giacomo 
Mora 3, Milano, 

+39 02 99951179 

Ceresio 7, Via Ceresio, 
7,20159, Milano, 

+39 02 3103 9221 

N'Ombra de Vin, 

Via San Marco, 

2, Milano, 

+39 02 659 9650 

Bar Martini, Corso 
Venezia, 15,20122 
Milano, 

+39 0276011159 

Fonderie MilanesI, 

Via Giovenale, 

7, 20136, Milano, 

+39 02 36527913 

AlGirarrosto da 
Cesarina, Corso 
Venezia, 31, 

20121, Milano, 

+39 027600 0981 

Pizzeria da Geppo, 

Via Giovanni Battista 
Morgagni, 37, 

20129, Milano, 

+39 02 29519862 

Bice, Via Borgopesso, 
20121, Milano, 

+39 027600 2872 

Da Giacomo, Via 

Pasquale Sottocorno, 
6,20129, Milano, 

+39 02 7602 3313 

IlSalumaio di 
Montenapoleone, 

Palazzo Bagatti 
Valsecchi, Via S. 
Spirito, 10 / via Gesu, 
5, Milano, 

+39 0276001123 

Nobu at Armani Hotel, 

Via Alessandro 
Manzoni, 31, Milano, 
+39 0272318695 

Hangar Bicocca, 

Via Chiese, 2, 

20126, Milano, 

+39 02 66111573 





INTERIOR DESIGN 
Spazio Rossana Orlandi 

Situated in a stunning former tile factory in the Magenta district, 
on Via Matteo Bandello, Spazio Rossana Orlandi, is a gallery and 
a furniture store. Though shipping can prove expensive, you might 
find it hard to resist one of Maarten Baas' clay dining chairs or an 
overhead light by Jacopo FoQq\n\.^ossanaonanai.com{ 


DESIGNER ‘T- 
10 Corso Como 


OUTERWEAR VINTAGE 

Aspesi Cavalli e Nastri 


Stocked with the most interesting creationsfrom 
the world's most innovative brands (think Comme 
des Garcons, Maison Martin Margiela and Alexander 
McOueen), this retail-come-dining complex was 
founded in 1990 by gallerist Carla Sozzani, and is still the 
most important shopping destination in Milan today. 

The Corso Como outlet, on Via Tazzoli, is also worth a visit. 
\lUcorsocomo.com\ 


The Esgu/refashion team pays 
a seasonal pilgrimage to the 
brand'sflagshipon Via 
Montenapoleone. Prices are 
worth it for their unparalleled 
and immaculate choice of fabrics. 
Wind breakers don't get more 
exciting than these. laspes/.corni 


Forthe bestvintage shopping, 
head to Cavalli e Nastri Uomo on 
Via Gian Giacomo Mora, near 
the beautiful Basilica San Lorenzo 
Maggiore. With perfectly preserved 
pieces from the last century cared 
for by Milan's more fashionable 
residents land there are a lot of 
them), d on'texpectto leave empty 
handed, bavaliienastri.coni 



THE VIEW -> 
Ceresio 7 


Set on the top floor of 
DSquaredS's headquarters 
on Via Ceresio, this art 
deco-inspired rooftop bar 
boasts impressive views 
of the city, two enormous 
swimming pools and 
a fantastic restaurant. 

The American Bar 

— where you may 
spot labelfounders 
the Caten twins 

— isthe jewel 
in the crown, 
serving drinks 
made with 
homemade bitters, 
such asthe blood 
orange-laced house 
cocktail, Ceresio 
Spritz. lcgres/o/coml 



WINE 

N'Ombra de Vin 

This cavern on Via San Marco 
has one extensive cellar. 
Think Gordo n's in London, w ith 
Italian flair. hombratfew'n./fl 


MARTINI 
Bar Martini 

Ordera Milan (Martini Rosso, 
Aperol, gin and saffronlfrom 
DSG's cocktail bar on Corso 
Venezia and peacock-watch 
all n\qhX\dolcegabbana.com\ 


APEROLSPRITZ 
Fonderie Milanesi 

Set in a former foundry on 
Via Giovenale, there's a rustic 
vibe and the spritze s are ace. 
\fonderiemilanesi.it\ 
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PIZZA I' 

Pizzeria Geppo 

Head over to this Via Giovanni 
Battista Morgagni pizzeria for 
Milan's best pie. Catch the 
slightly eccentric staff's 
attention and you won't be 
disappointed.ip/zzageppo./ti 


PASTA 

Bice 

The clientele atthis Via 
Borgopesso stalwart are smart 
locals. Order pasfafe/ofon/o, named 
after the cheese strings that form 
as you liftyourfork, reminiscent of 
old telephone wires.l^em/Vano./H 


STEAK t 
AlGirarrosto 


SEAFOOD 
Da Giacomo 


A stone's throw from fashion streets Via Montenapoieone and Via Gesu, the 
food at AlGirarrosto, founded in 19^2, is fantastic and the vibe buzzy. Though 
the interior design feels a little past its prime, dishes such as osso buco 
[beef shin) with risotto and tagliata di co ntrofiletto di manz o [sliced steak 
with rosemary] more than make up for \\. \alciirarrosto.com\ 


A Milanese institution since 
1958, this restaurant is still one of 
the best places in the city to see 
and be seen. Plus, the langoustines 
take some beating. 
)giacomoristorante.co^ 




LUNCH 

IlSalumaio di Montenapoieone 

Set in the fashion quadrangle on 
Via Santo Spirito, this is one of 
Milan's unsung culinary heroes. 
There's a deli but the restaurant 
— with airy courtyard — is the star. 
Try the pasta: the spinach and 
ricotta tortelloni, to be precise . 

I ilsalumaiodimontenapoleoneJl 



SUSHI t 

Nobu at Armani Hotel 

The Milanese outpost of 
Nobu's empire is located in the 
super-luxe Armani Hotel. If 
you're lucky, post-sushi, you'll 
be taken downstairs to Armani 
Prive for late night drinks and 
dancing. inoPuresfauranfs.coml 




<- ART 

Hangar Bicocca 

A former industrial complex. 
Hangar Bicocca is one of the 
most interesting galleries in 
Milan. In a city dominated 
byclassicalartand 
architecture, the sprawling 
space hosts contemporary 
exhibitions, film screenings 
and events. Currently on 
show is Celine Condorelli's 
first solo exhibition in Italy, 
which features a series of 
site-specific installations 
based on interior design. An 
inspiring diversion if you get 
bored of eating pasta and 
buying clothes (unlikely, we 
know). 17)3 rrqarb/cocca.of'pl 
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riew Generation i20 Coupe 

Inspiration. Engineered. 


Great inspiration ieaps out. Demands attention. And few things are more inspired than the stunning 
Dew Generation i20 Coup^. Boid, clever and great f un to drive, it’s a car with the style to stay out in front. 
Available from 26th March 2015. Find out more at Ihuundai.co.uk 



The official fuel consumption figures and CO 2 emissions figures for the Dew Generation i20 Coup6 
we re not available at th e time of going to press. S Year unlimited Mileage warranty terms and exclusions apply. 
Visit www.hyundai.co.uk/owning [jr ask your local dealer. 



inEWTHinKino. 
HYUnDRI I HEW POSSIBILITIES. 
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MEET 

BLAKE 

PART OF THE JONES BOOTMAKER 
SPRING COLLECTION 2015 


Jones 


JONESBOOTMAKER.COM #meetinyianes 




Grand Cherokee 


THE FIRST SUV THAT TAKES YOU 
TO NEW YORK AND BACK 


FREEDOM 

EVENT 



That SUV is the Jeep Grand Cherokee 

For a limited time, between 16th February - 31st March the most awarded SUV ever* 
comes with 2 return Virgin Atlantic flights to New York! You'll also get 0% APR 
representative finance** 3 years' free servicing"' and as always, exceptional features. 

Visit your local dealer or jeep.co.uk before 31st March. 


Jeep 

THERE'S ONLY ONE 


Jeep, with 


iKiO 


Model shown is a new Jeep Grand Cherokee 3.0 litre V6 Summit with special paint at £51 ,465 OTR. OFFICIAL FUEL CONSUMPTION FIGURES FOR THE NEW 201 4 
JEEP® GRAND CHEROKEE DIESEL RANGE IN MPG (L/IOOKM): EXTRA URBAN 43.5 (6.5), URBAN 30.4 19.3), COMBINED 37.7 (7.5), CO, EMISSIONS: 198 G/KM. 

Fuel consumption and CO 2 figures are obtained for comparative purposes in accordance with EC directives/regulations and may not be representative of real-life driving conditions. Factors such as driving style, weather and road conditions may 
also have a significant effect on fuel consumption. *Claim relates to the Jeep Grand Cherokee nameplate over its lifetime. ^Promotion applies to new Jeep Grand Cherokee vehicles purchased and registered between 16th February and 31st 
March 201 5 inclusive. Terms & conditions apply, see jeep.co.uk for full details. **HP finance, subject to status. 12% deposit required. 3 year contract. Jeep Financial Services. PO Box 4465, Slough SL1 ORW. -^Jeep Grand Cherokee Service Plan 
("Service Plan") is now available on all new Jeep Grand Cherokee models registered between 3rd January and 31st March 201 5. Up to 3 years/30.000 miles (whichever comes first) free servicing offer applies to all new Grand Cherokee models. 
Retail sales only. The Service Plan will cover parts, lubricants and labour as part of the manufacturer's standard servicing schedule - ask dealer for full details. Service Plan membership card will be sent to you following vehicle purchase. 
Promotion only valid at authorised Jeep dealers and service agents. Terms and Conditions apply. Participating dealers only. To find out more please visiljeep.co.ul^ Jeep® is a registered trademark of Fiat Chrysler Automobiles US LLC. 
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THE SHAPE OF 
THINGS TO COME 


NOW YOU CAN PERSONALISE YOUR PRADA 




Made-to-measure navy/whit e polka dot cotton 
bowling shirt, £A50| prada.corrj 


Tailored shirts are the affordable first step to going fully bespoke, and now Prada s 
flagship London store on Bond Street provides its own service. For 2015, the label is 
offering a made-to-measure version of its classic bowling shape. Completed in 
just six weeks, it features a Fifties-inspired spread collar, straight-cut base and 
on-trend boxy design. There are 230 fabrics to pick from, and we opted for this 
simple navy/white polka dot with a white cuff monogram. Definitively Prada. 

Photograph by Lydia Whitmore 




THE NEW MASERATI GHIBLI IS POWERED BY A RANGE OE ADVANCED 3.0 LITRE V6 ENGINES WITH 8-SPEED ZE AUTDMATIC TRANSMISSION, INCLUDING, FOR 
THE FIRST TIME, A V6 TURBODIESEL ENGINE. 

EOR MORE INEORMATION ON THE MASERATI GHIBLI, CALL 019A3 871660 OR VISIT MASERATI.CO.UK 


Official fuel consumption figures for Maserati Ghibli range in mpg (l/IOOkm): Urban 18.0 (15.7) -37.2 (7.6), Extra Urban 38.7 (7.3)- 56.5 
(5.0), Combined 27.2 (1 0.4) - 47.9 (5.9). CO^ emissions 242 - 1 58 g/km. Fuel consumption and CO^ figures are based on standard EU tests 
for comparative purposes and may not reflect real driving results. Model shown is a Maserati Ghibli S at £70,598 On The Road including 
optional pearlescent paint at £1,776, 21"Titano design alloy wheels at £3,670 and Red brake callipers at £432. 


tvw/w.maserati.co.uki 









550W ALLIGATOR 
POWERED LOPPER, 

BY BLACK S DECKER 
Works like a manual 
lapper but packs the 
pawer of a chainsaw. 
Effortless all-round 
garden pruner, alsa 
good for chopping up 

fall en branches. 

£80, pjlackanddecker.c'^ 
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^ If the idea of gardening conjours 
up images of your old man 
struggling to push a rusty manual 
mower around, loading the oar up 
with bin bags full of leaves bound 
for the tip and taking all of Sunday 
to do so, then rest assured things 
have moved on. While gardening 
might not be every man's idea of 
fun, once you get going, it's 
surprisingly moreish. It helps that 
there's an arsenal of tricked-out 
tech available to help: gadgets so 
powerfulthey are unambiguously 
aimed at the man of the house, such 
as the Ryobi blower that actually 
boasts a cruise controlfunction. 
Download Garden Plan Pro and MySoil 
on your phone, too. (Yes, they have 
appsfor gardening now.) 


136LIC STRIMMER, 
BY HUSOVARNA 
Super-lightweight . 
Features power- 
saving 'savE" 
system, meaning 
you can get an 
hour's work out 
of a single charge. 
£230, |husqvarna ■ com| 


WONDER WEEDER, 
BY HOZELOCK 
Upright, meter-long 
design lets you 
tackle weeds 
without bending 
down. 'Simply fill, 
spray, kill'. 

£18, Ihozelock . com| 


RBV26 26CC 
PETROL BLOWER 
VAC, BY RYOBI 
High-performance, 
200mph blower that 
doubles as a vacuum, 
sucking up wet 
leaves and leaving 

stone s behind. 

£150,[u'k.ryobitools.eu| 


RC30^, BY ROBOMOW 
Robot that will 
automatically mow 
your lawn. Just 
select the times 
and how short you 
want your grass. 
£ 1 , 000 , 

|cobomowerslt d .CO . uk| 


GARDEN PLAN PRO 


Ace your vegetable 
garden with this app 
that allows you to draw 
your perfect layout, 
then recommends ideal 
planting and harvesting 
times based on climate. 
£6, iTunes 


Words by Johnny Davis I Photographs by Martha Pavlidou 
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DESTINATION NYC, 
£ 125 . 50 , 

BY SWATCH 


"The Lou Dalton aesthetic is considered, 
thoughtful and well put together," the 
designer says. "Men now are a lot more 
comfortable in terms of what they want 
to wear and howthey wanttowearit. An 
unstructured tailored jacket with formal 
trousers is an easier form of dressing 
smart than opting for a suit of any sort." 


NEW HOMEGROWN 
MENSWEAR BRANDS YOU 
SHOULD BE WEARING 


^ Thanksto London Collections; Men, the 
biannual men's fashion weekend, the UK's 
freshest young designers have a superb 
showcase to present their work alongside 
giant labels like Alexander McQueen, 
Burberry and Tom Ford. Newcomers 
such as Lou Dalton, whose minimalist 
menswear has been snapped up by 
Liberty and Harvey Nichols, and sports- 
luxe maestros Baartmans and Siegel are 
now reaching larger audiences, making 
their clothes stronger. To better acguaint 
you with these two rising stars on the 
British menswearscene, here is a key 
look from each, as well as the best 
Swatch to wear with it. 


THE WATCH 


LOU 


THE OUTFIT 


Red cotton bomber 
jacket, £600; navy 
catton jacket, 
£610; white cotton 
T-shirt, £90; navy 
catton trousers 
£280, all by Lou 
Dalton. White 
canvas 2750 Cotu 
Classic trainers, 
a 


DALTON 


THE 
RISE OF 
GREAT 
BRITISH 
DESIGN 
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THE OUTFIT 


Green wool blazer, 
£605; navy Aertex 
shirt, £230; white 
cotton T-shirt, 
£85; green wool 
trousers, £280, 
all by Baartmans 
and Siegel. White 
canvas 2750 Cotu 
Classic trainers, 
£^5, by Superga 


BAARTMANS 
AND SIEGEL 




"Baartmans and Siegel is all 
about contemporary luxe 
with a sporty/casual edge," 
says brand co-founder 
Amber Siegel. "Daily 
indulgence is important, 
we believe in creating that 
delicate balance of comfort 
and style. Statement 
dressing has become a true 
masculine power card, 
discerning choices in cut, 
cloth, brand. Intelligent 
detailing really has become 
the punctuation of self." 


THE 

WATCH 


MIRE NOIRE, 
£ 85 . 50 , 

BY SWATCH 


Photographs by Sam Hof man 
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THE STYLE COLUMN 

JEREMY 

LANGMEAD 

THE YOLOS ARE COMING 


^ Are you old? Perhaps you're not 
sure. After all, it's hard to tell these 
days. Whether you're 25 or A5, the 
chanoes are you wearthe same 
clothes, frequent a gym, party a little 
too hard on occasion and think a lot 
about work. And spend a large part 
of your life worrying what that work 
might afford you: satisfaction, 
success, apartment in the right part 
of town, nice car, far-flung holidays 
and a retirement age when you can 
technically still shag (even if it 
means using a blue pill). 

Because most of us eat well, 
exercise, moisturise and keep our 
hair in shape (above and belowthe 
waistline), we lookyoungerfor longer. 
And if we're lucky, we feel fitter, too, 
thanks to statins, juicers and fitness 
bands. Your age is no longer the 
number of years you've been alive, 
you tellyourself, it'sthe number of 
years you feel (or can get away with 
posting on your Tinder/Grindr profile). 

Isthis good news? I^ostly, yes. 

As long as you really are as fit as you 
feel. But you have to be self-aware: 
aware that however many wrinkles 
you've zapped with the Botox needle, 
your coronary arteries still know the 
date written on your birth certificate, 
aware that you don't want to be 
grandpa disco atthe party (never 
be the last to leave), aware that 
hangovers take longerto repairand 
aware that if you're over A5 and you 
fall over, it's no longer called a fall it's 
called "having a fall" and it hurts. 

And whatever that Harley Street 
surgeon tells you, men should never 
have plastic surgery or dye their hair. 
Look at pictures of Burt Reynolds or 
John Travolta. It doesn't workforfellas. 
Mind you, a survey by researchers 
at University College, London, revealed 
that older-feeling adults were about 


9A 



AO per cent more likely to die than 
younger-feeling adults of the same 
age. So if youfeelyoungerthan 
your age, you'll live longer. Hoorah: the 
key to living longer is poor eyesight, 
dark rooms and self-delusion. Easy. 

Of course, we've tried to give 
a name to this "younger for longer" 
generation: middle youth is the 
most frequently used, and it's only 
a matter of time before they're called 
YoLos. But really there's long been an 
appropriate name for it: middle age. 
It's just that middle age is more 
all-encompassing than it used to be: 
it's drainpipe jeans and sneakers or 
pipes and slippers. Both qualify. You 
can be young with an old heart: think 
Manny in Modem Fam;7y or Andy 
Barbour in The Goldfinch; or older with 
a young heart: think Keith Richards, 
Johnny Depp or, er, Bruce Jenner. 

The reality isthattheYoLo (told 
you it was only a matter of time) has 
the best of both worlds: he still looks 
good, and yet knows more and cares 
less (what others think). The two Cs 
(entwined like a Chanel logo) that 
you greet with joy as you journey 
into middle age are Confidence 
(whatevs) and Consequence 
(told you). Annoying for others, 
admittedly, but so heavenly to so 
often say exactly what you think 
and nearly always be right. 

The reason I mention allthis is 
that the menswear world seems 
rather fond of its elders at the 
moment. Street style blogs savour 
snappy middle-aged dressers such 
as Robert Rabensteiner of L'Uomo 
Vogue and menswear retailerturned 


GROWING OLD 
DISGRACEFULLY: 
YoLo buddies 
Johnny Depp, 
51, and Keith 
Richards, 71 



designer Nick Wooster; manyofthe 
ad campaigns atthe moment feature 
handsome, grey-haired old-timers 
such as John Pearson or Aiden Shaw; 
and Selfridge's has swapped its 
annual Bright Young Things campaign 
for one called Bright Old Things where 
a number of artists, designers and 
musicians from their late forties 
to mid-eighties have been given 
their own windows to design and their 
own space to sell their products 
in-store. Selfridges, explaining the 
campaign, said that "old is as 
subjective as it is irrelevant". 

Meanwhile, who's the gun-toting 
hero of Matthew [X-Men, Kick Ass] 
Vaughn's latest film Kingsman: 

The Secret Service? Not the teenage 
trainee spy, but Colin Firth's grumpy, 
middle-aged, Savile Row-suited 
secret agent brandishing a killer 
umbrella. (And if you like the 
pinstripe suit he wears in the film, 
Vaughn and hJrporter.corrl have even 
launched a high-end tailoring 
collection called Kingsman.) 

I was having a drink with a handful 
of friends in someone's flat recently, 
one Tuesday evening, when Lindsay 
Lohan turned up fresh from the 
theatre. Even though I knew 
the evening had the possibility to be 
a fun one, it was a school night and 
so I sensibly left at 11.30pm. "I'm sorry 
to be so rude and leave almost as 
soon as you get here," i said to the 
actress as I made my way to the door. 
"It's not rude," replied Lohan, puffing 
on a cigarette at the window, "just 
boring." LiLo put this YoLo right in 
his place. And I didn't give a jot. fl 
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JING'AN PARK 


THE BARBER DOSSIER 

SHANGHAI 

CHINA'S BIGGEST GITY IS EAMOUS EOR 
ITS GHIG DINING, HIP GLUBS AND 
QUIRKY BOUTIQUE STORES 


A brief hit of history. Famously 
self-sufficient 19th-century 
China, with its hundreds of 
millions of potential 
consumers, attracts the 
lascivious gaze of European 
powers. Unable to find 
a product the Chinese might 
actually want, the Brits come 
up with opium from India. 

The Chinese authorities, 
understandably, kick up 
a stink, and after losing a war, 
agree to allow foreign trading 
districts (concessions) in 


their major commercial city, 
Shanghai. The Brits, French, 
Americans, Japanese et al 
pile in andthe city becomes 
one of the world's great 
cosmopolitan centres for 
business and pleasure. Fast 
forward a century of gentle 
decline (communism and 
commerce being, until 
recently, uneasy bedfellows) 
and Shanghai is back as 
China's buzziest, best city. 
Tom Barber is a founder of 
priginaltraveico.uf] 
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GETTY 


SEE^ 

A glimpse of old China in Jing'An 
Park early one morning (or late 
one night, depending on your 
stamina) where Shanghai's 
pensioners perform Tai Chi and 
practioe ballroom dancing in 
this oasis of calm that doubles 
as a usefulgreen lung in a heavily 
polluted city. Also tiok off the 
Bund, the iconic Huangpu 
riverfront street that housed 
the big beast businesses of the 
British concession. After a reoent 
makeover, it contrasts beautifully 
with the futuristio skyscrapers 
on the river's far bank. 



DO 


PARTY 


AVOiDi^ SHOP 


WHEN IN 



The flying phlegm 
that emits from 
many mouths as 
you walk down the 
street, usually 
forewarned by 
high deoibel 
hawking. Perhaps 
understandable in 
a city this polluted, 
butstillshooking 
to your average 
Westerner. 


Last year saw the arrival of an 
oriental outpost of hip club 
Le Baron, with face control as 
merciless as the Paris original, 
so give it a go if you fancy your 
chances. For a more guaranteed 
good night, head to the cavernous 
Arkha m for energetic electro 
bea\s\lebaronshanghai.conl - 
\arl<hamshanghai.com\ 


There's a good reason Shanghai 
was dubbed "the Paris of the 
East". Get on your bike to explore 
the French Concession, with 
longtangs (lanes) filled with 
bistros, boulangeries and stylish 
boutiques. More importantly, this 
is about the only part of town you 
won't necessarily get mown down 
by the somewhat erratic drivers. 

STAY 4.’ 


Until Robert De Niro's chic 
boutique hotel (codenamed 
"Projeot 179") lands on the Bund, 
the place to stay is The PuLi, 

26 storeys of hi-tech and deeply 
sophisticated contemporary 
hotel with enough oriental 
touches to give the plaoe a firm 
sense of identity. The Jing'An 
restaurant serves up top-notch 
international cuisine. [Fhepry//.co/T| 


MiC on Anfu Lu is more of a hole- 
in-the-wall than an actual shop, 
and specialises in homegrown 
Feiyue trainers in big bold 
oolours. With the cheapest 
ranges coming in at about £6 
a pop, it's worth buying a second 
suitoaseto lug them all home. 


Eat Xiao long bao or soup 
dumplings, Shanghai's chief 
culinary contribution to a grateful 
world. Best sampled at Din Tai 
Fung, all the while remembering 
the broth in eaoh delectable dim 
sum is — at least — 1,000^, so 
attack with caution if you want 
to blend in an d notsufferfourth- 
degree burr\s.^Intaifung.com.tv^ 
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DRINKt 

One day soon the illicit drinking 
den bandwagon will hit a briok 
wall. Until that moment, head to 
Press sandwich shop on Shaanxi 
Nan Lu. The brick wall in question 
has a vintage Coca-Cola vending 
machine which doubles as the 
doorway to Flask, a classy 
Asian-style speakeasy. Some of 
the cocktails are a bit Marmite, 
such as the Robin Hood Roy, 
a blend of whisky, vermouth and 
lemongrass served in a flask 
presented in a hollow book, but 
they have the desired effect and 
the crowd is the hippest in town. 


WHY NOW? 

Because Lewis Hamilton will be 
on race three of his attempt to 
retain the world title come the 
Shanghai Grand Prix on Sunday 
12 April. Non-petrolheads 
will appreciate the city at its 
best in April and May, with 
temperatures in the 20s and 
the plane trees in the French 
Concession starting to bloom. 


DINE 

in a city with 23m mouths 
to feed there are going to be 
a few fantastic restaurants, 
so it very much depends on 
what you're after. Hotheads 
mustn't miss Guyi on Fumin Lu 
for authentic Hunan Province 
cuisine, famed for its chilli 
punch. There are no reservations 
but the cumin crusted ribs are 
well worth the wait. 


Illustrations by Damien Weighill 


LUNCH^ 

Sitting on the shaded terrace at 
elEFANTE on Donghu Lu when 
the sun's out, a prized spot for 
clued-up expats and locals 
alike with excellent tapes and 
Mediterranean cuisine. Reserving 
a table here is key, and once 
you're in, orderthe crab salad 
or paella and a Spanish wine 
from the extensive wine list for 
a slice of European summer. 






STYLE 

GROOMING 
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Ifyou're feeling flabby 
around the middle, there are 
three things you can do: stop 
inhaling cheese, eat quinoa 
instead, and invest in a gym 
membership to sweat off 
that spare tyre. When it 
comes to your face, however, 
short of surgery, there isn't 
muchyou can do to give your 
jaw extra definition. Enter 
Lab Series' new Max LS 
Age-Less Power V Lifting 
Cream. The latest addition 
to the high-tech grooming 


brand's anti-ageing arsenal, 
the lightly whipped cream 
lit smells as good as it feels 
on skini contains acetyl 
hexapeptide 8to improve 
firmness, coleus forskohlii 
root extractto tighten skin 
contours and palmitoyl 
tetrapeptide 7 to brighten 
and lift. "Men can have 
the appearance of a double 
chin despite being in peak 


physical condition," says 
Lab Series' dermatologist 
Dr Paul Jarrod Frank. "The 
sophisticated ingredients 
and advanced science 
packed into this one jar will 
help refine the appearance 
of a man's jawline." 
\tabsenes.co.uk\ 


FLAW 

DROPPING 

LAB SERIES' NEW HI-TECH CREAM WILL 
DEFINE YOUR JAW - WITHOUT SURGERY 



ESQUIRE 


f A 

PPROVE 

s 


:LS Age-Less Pov 
Jfting Cream, £5' 

m 



w 
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Photograph byAmyCurrell 
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ickBeffY 


BEYONaLUXUPY 

THE NEW P'9983 GRAPHITE 


BlackBerry . . 


Porsche Design London | 59 Brompton Road | +44 [0] 20 75814442 
Porsche Design Harrods | 87-135 Brompton Road | +44 [0] 20 78938878 

www.porsche-design.com 




GRAir 

TURISMO 


^KRE£ POWER^L NEW BOYS' TOYS AND 
THE PLAY&ROUI®Smi^LEAS THEM ON 


ENGINE 1.75-ltrturbo 
POWER 237bhp 
0-60MPH^.5secs 
TOP SPEED 155mph 
PRICE£50,000(est) 



ALFA ROMEO SPIDER 


It's rare to find a convertible that looks better 
than its coupe equivalent, yetthe gorgeous 
makes even more sense with its top down. 
The canvas roof is fully removable, there's 
a new Alpine stereo plusfresh new designs 
for the headlights and alloys. And the whole 
package comes in just 60kg heavier than 
the coupe. The sexiest sports car under 
£50,000 just got even better. 


GREAT DOLOMITES 
ROAD, ITALY 

The only way to take on this twitchy 
86-mile stretch from Bolzano to 
Cortina d'Ampezzo is with the top 
down and some Pavarotti on the 
stereo. You'll be rewarded with 
spectacular views of mountains, 
forests, lakes and villages. Just 
keep your eyes on the road. 



PLUS TWO MORE SUPERCARS TO TAME TWO WILO ROADS 



MERCEDES-AMGC63 


The lariest car in the Mercedes range gets 
a new, more fuel-efficient twin-turbo engine 
but loses none of its power. Most noticeable, 
though, are the design tweaks, which make 
it the baddest looking saloon around. 


NURBURGRING, GERMANY 

Thirteen miles, 15^ turns, one lap. 
The legendary Nordschleife track 
is famous as a supercar testing 
ground but is also a no-limit public 
road for the bravest of amateurs. 



DODGE HELLCAT 


In the horsepower wars, the 707bhp Hellcat is 
king. The supercharged 6.2-litre VS engine 
hurls it from 0-60 in less than four seconds 
for an all-American power trip. Just be thankful 
that the oil price has dropped. 


ROUTE 101, OREGON, USA 

Continue north past California's 
well-trodden Big Sur region for an 
equally dramatic but traffic-free, 
3A7-mile alternative blast along 
the famed Pacific Coast Highway. 
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The Power to Surprise 

You make us make better cars. 

Like the All-New Kia Soul 'Mixx' 


Wg hear you. You want it all. A car that speaks volumes, comes in a variety of loud two-tone colours, 18" Alloys, 8” Touchscreen 
Satellite Navigation, DAB Radio and an 8 Speaker infinity® Premium Sound System. Yes you're so demanding. Luckily, so are we. 



Fuel consumption figures in mpg (1/1 00km) for the All-New Kia Soul 'Mixx' range are: 
Urban37.7(7.5)-46.3(6.1),Extra-Urban54.3(5.2)-64.2(4.4)andCombined47.1(6.0) 

- 56.5 (5.0). C02 emissions are between 1 58- 132g/km. mpg figures are official EU test figures for 
com parativepurposesandmaynot reflect real driving results. Model shown is KiaSoul'Mixx'l.GCRDiG-speed manual 126bhp. 


Trident_ redefined. 



SWISS MOVEMENT 


ChrWARD 

LONDON 


ENGLISH HEART 


EXCLUSIVELY AVAILABLE AT |christopherward.co.uk| 





STYLE 

FOOD 

^ Baking can be fun and 

In the pastry section. 
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rewarding, if a little daunting, however, that isn't the case. 



MAN FOOD WITH 




HIX 


BAKING BAD? ALLOW 
OUR CHEF TO FIX THAT 


If you're a keen cook, it's 
worth having a dabble to gain 
confidence. Try recipes you 
feel are within reach and 
keep makingthem untilyou 
feel comfortable, then move 
on to something new. 

Even professional chefs 
find the pastry kitchen 
a scary place. When I started, 
it was like entering unknown 
territory. In the main kitchen 
there's a bit of leeway to 
experiment with ingredients 
andcookingtimes — 
which can improve dishes if 
you know what you're doing. 


You need to know exactly 
what you're doing, 
ingredients must 
be accurately weighed and 
you need to know how 
to fix disasters. It's more 
of a science and really 
requires a lightness of 
touch, which is also why 
many female chefs gravitate 
to the pastry department. 

That's not to say we 
men don't have it in us, 
too, but we need to learn 
patience. So, here are two 
easy recipes for you to flex 
those baking muscles. 



Ingredients 

■ 150g butter puff 
pastry 

• 250g butter, melted 

• 1 egg, beaten, plus 
7 extra yolks 

• 250g caster sugar 
•Itbsp ground 

almonds 

• 3 tbsps raspberry jam 

• 2tbspsflaked 
almonds 

• Fresh cream to serve 
(optional) 



Bakewell 

Pudding 

MAKES0NE20CM DESSERT 

O 

Not to be confused with 
a Bakewell tart, this is the 
original 19th-century pudding, 
which was made and sold in the 
town of Bakewell. It's more akin 
to a batter-type pudding than 
a tart and has a fantastic 
richness and depth of flavour. 

METHOD 


1 1 Preheatthe oven to 180“C/ 
gas 9. Roll out the pastry to 
about l/9cm thick and prick it 
all over with a fork (to prevent 
it risingl. Use the pastryto line 
a 20cm x 3cm deep, preferably 
sloping-sided, tarttin (1 use 
an ovenproof, non-stickfrying 
pan, oratartetatin mould which 
seems pretty close to the 
original pans used). Leave 
to rest for an hour in the fridge 

2 I Meanwhile, in a bowl, 
mixthe butter, beaten egg 
and extra yolks with the cast 
sugarand almonds, and stir 
over a pan of simmering water 
for 3-9mins until it reaches 
a honey-like consistency. 

3 I Spoon the jam into the pastry, 
spread it around then pour in the 
egg filling, scatter with flaked 
almondsand bake for about 
30mins, or until the top is golden 
and the filling just set. If it's 
browning on top too much, turn 
the oven down halfway through. 
9 I Slice and serve warm or at 
room temperature, with fresh 
cream if desired. 


Photographs by Jason Lowe 
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Ingredients 

lOOmLolive oil, 
plus extra for oiling 
2 large or 3 medium 
onions, peeled, 
halved and finely 
chopped 
^ medium green 
chillies,2seededand 
finely chopped 
and 2thinly sliced 
[add more if you \wish) 
2 corn on the cob, 
cooked, v/ith 


o 

Whenever I make this, 
it's eaten before I can 
even take it out of the 
baking tin. Serve as is 
or as an accompaniment 
to a chowder. This bread 
also freezes well, 
so make a double batch 
and freeze one. 


METHOD 

1 1 Preheat the oven to 200“/gas 6. Heat the oil 
in a frying pan and gently cookthe onion and 
finely chopped chillies for 5-6mins without 
colouring, stirring occasionally. Add the 
corn kernels and cook and stir for 3-A mins. 
Remove from heat and leave to cool. 

2 i In a bowl, mix the eggs, cornmeal 

(or polenta), milk, flour, salt and pepper and 

3/A of the grated cheese. Beat until well 


mixed, then stir in allthe onion mixture. 

3 i Brush a loaf tin ora 22cm-round cake tin 
with olive oil, line the base with greaseproof 
paper and pour in the mixture. Scatter the 
sliced chillies on top and bake for 20mins. 
Take out and scatterthe remaining cheese 
on top and return to the oven for lOmins. 
Then rest for lOmins in the tin, turn out onto 
a serving dish and serve warm. 


kernels removed 
and chopped, or 
^OOg canned 
' ^ large free range 
eggs, beaten 
' 200g cornmeal, 
or polenta 
■ 250mlfullfatmilk 
' 200g self-raising 
flour 

' Salt and freshly 
ground black pepper 
' 250g grated mature 
Cheddar cheese 
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2 

Cheddar 

Chilli 

Cornbread 

SERVES ABOUT 10 


10 ^ 



IWWW.THOMASSABO.COi^ 






DISCOVER 




THE CLUB FOR ALL SEASONS 










^ 3 MONTH \ ,. 

I MEMBERSHIPS 

L AVAILABLE* 

HRPJIi 

*T8<Cs Apply 



TO BOOK A CLUB TOUR TODAY OALL 0844 245 8053 , 
VISIT DAVIDLLOYD.CO.UK/ESCrUIRE, OR POP IN 



If you’re ready to take a fresh approach this spring come and see what’s on offer at David Lloyd Leisure. 

Whether you want to swinn as a family, burn off some calories while your children enjoy a DL Kids activity, or 
relax with a latte while you watch your child return a serve, we have something for everyone. 


Terms and conditions apply. Facilities, fees, classes and membership contracts vary by club. Certain activities may incur additionalfees. *Monthly rolling contract after a 3 month initial commitment. 
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LT12 wood and ^ 
graphite tennis 
racket, £^15; navy 
polyester tracksuit 
jacket, £150; white 
LT12 trainers, £75 


lacoste.com 


JACK WILLS 


The preppy brand reboots 


ORLEBAK Dl^uWN 

Pucci collaboration 


Withthe Australian 
Open behind us and 
the clay season fast 
approaching, the 
tennis season is back 
in full swing — so it's 
time to invest in some 
new kit. Lucky then 
that Lacoste has just 
released its LT12 
capsule collection, 
which is inspired 
by the French brand's 


tennis playing 
founder, Rene 
Lacoste. Theflagship 
product is a light, 
hard-wearing racket 
made by fusing wood 
(walnut, lime and 
balsa) with graphite 
forthefirsttime, but 
there's clothing, too. 
Esquire's pick of 
the collection is 
the smarttracksuit 


top and polo shirt 
[a garment invented 
by Lacoste in 1933), 
which offers effective 
performance thanks 
to Lacoste's unique 
thermo-welded 
fabrication. 'Without 
style, "said Rene, 
"playing and winning 
are not enough." That 
won'tbean issuefor 
you this summer. 


LACOSTE 


TENNIS KIT, SWIMMING SHORTS AND 
A T-SHIRT TO HELP A WORTHY CAUSE 


GOOD SPORT 



Once the brand of 
choice for Salcombe 
Sloane teenagers. 
Jack Wills hasturned 
a cornerthis season, 
enlisting young 
British designer 
Richard Nicoll as its 
new creative director. 
NicoU's inaugural 
Spring/Summer '15 
collection expands 
on Jack Wills' preppy 
roots while also 


broadeningthe 
offering in a bid to 
attract a slightly 
worldlier consumer. 
The brand's signature 
gilets, rugby shirts 
and sweatpants 
remain, but new 
chunky knits, slick 
bombers and sleek 
macs afford the 
collection a more 
contemporary 
appeal. "Jack Wills is 


not just about 
creating a wardrobe 
foryoung adults, 
it'sforanybody with 
ayouthfulspirit," 
Nicoll explains. 

"The clothing can be 
worn by a variety of 
ages. Mixed together, 
it's an irreverent 
image of British youth 
culture — celebrating 
the individual within 
the gang." 


Swimwear brand 
Orlebar Brown has 
collaborated with 
Italian fashion house 
Pucci forS/S'15. The 
20-piece range of 
swim shorts and 
matching rash vests 
is awash with vivid 
prints and geometric 
patterns sourced 
from Pucci's archive. 
"A Pucci print never 
dates," says Orlebar 
founder Adam Brown. 
"This collaboration 
is of the moment 
— print has moved 
from being a female 
stapleto a key 
part ofthe stylish 
man's wardrobe." 
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COMIC RELIEF 

Fashion appeal 
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Comic Relief has joined forces with some ofthe biggest names 
in fashion to create a range of T-shirts (and a onesie) to raise 
money for good causes in the UK and Africa. Anya Hindmarch, 
Karl Lagerfeld, Diane Von Furstenberg, Henry Holland and 
Matthew Williamson have all designed pieces, which are on 
sale at TK Maxx stores across the country now. They're a snip 
at £9.99 each, but with allt he profits going to charity, they 
look good and do good, too. \comicrelief. coir] 
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IT’S BACK! 

From the people behind Britain’s most stylish 
and sophisticated men’s magazine 





The biannual style manual for successful men. 
Don’t even think about getting dressed without it 


SPRING/SUMMER ISSUE OUT 17 MARCH 




British indie 
or a huge Hollywood 
blookbuster, Eddie 
Morson always delivers 


Edited by MIRANDA COLLINGE 


Photograph by Dan Burn-Forti 







F orget references to The 

Shining in Toy Story or Star 
Wars nods in indiana Jones, 
the greatest Easter egg in 
movie history is a Mike Leigh 
ieading character cropping up as the 
villain in a Hoiiy\A/ood biockbuster. 

Eddie Marsan, fresh from piaying 
unhinged driving instructor Scott in 
Leigh’s Happy-Go-Lucky, arrived in 
LA on the set of $150m superhero him 
Hancock. "They put a bazooka in my hand 
and said, ‘Biow up Wili Smith’. But if you 
watch Happy-Go-Lucky and Hanccck, 


my characters are the same because 
i couidn’t get Scott from Happy-Go-Lucky 
out of my head.” 

There wasn’t much for Marsan to work 
with in Hancock, so you can’t biame him 
for fleshing out his part with what came 
to mind at the time. The 46-year-old 
has appeared in several huge movies 

— Gangs of New York, Miami Vice, 
Missicn: Impcssible III and War Hcrse 

— and made a big impact in smaii roies. 
But it’s through piaying iarger parts in 
smailer movies and quaiity television that 
he is becoming one of the best British 
character actors of his generation. 

He was born and raised on council 
estates in the East End of London, “i iove 
Bethnai Green and where i’m from. 
Nothing there, especiaiiy the peopie, 
ever heidmebackbuti never felt that 
I was successful there. I wasn’t that 
hard, I wasn’t that tough, I wasn’t that 
funny — I looked like me. Acting was 
away of me finding myself, which I think 


is the case of a lot of actors, regardless 
of where they come from.” 

As a boy, he watched Aims on TV with 
his dad, a lorry driver, who would point out 
actors like Al Pacino, Albert Finney and 
Gene Hackman. “He’d say, ‘He plays 
a good part.’ I remember that phrase, 
and it inspired me. I also remember 
watching The Godfather and being blown 
away by Robert Duvall [who played lawyer 
Tom Hagen],just by the way he did 
nothing but you understood everything 
that he was doing." 

“Nothing doing” was the response 
to all of Marsan’s teenage drama school 
applications, sent while he was working 
as an apprentice printer in the basement 
of a merchant bank. But he was also 
persistent. “I thought, ‘I know I can do this 
but I don’t know how to.’ I needed the 
tools, and I’m a great believer in that, 
in learning how to do something. I was 
never really a natural actor. Paddy 
Considine is a great friend of mine, and 
he is a natural actor because he is an 
artist, and I’m not an artist. If I ever blow 
my own trumpet, it’s as a craftsman.” 

It was Considine the director who 
showed that Marsan and his trumpet 




REXIMRELBANK 




Culture 


stretch, of his broken-by-grief wife. 
Spoiler alert: you will cry. 

He appeared in the adaptation of 
Irvine Welsh’s Filth but was most widely 
seen as Inspeotor Lestrade in the 
two Guy Ritchie/Robert Downey Jr 
Sherlock Holmes films, Marsan is now 
stopped by people who mostly ask him 
about Ray Donovan, the US cable 
drama, in which he plays Terry, brother 
to the title oharaoter, a Hollywood 
fixer played by Liev Sohreiber. Terry is 
a former boxer, now gym owner, 
suffering from Parkinson’s. 

The plum job offers keep on 
coming. This month, you oan see him 
in the British dramedy film X+Y, 
playing the co-ordinator of the UK 
mathematios squad, a sort of Roy 
Hodgson of numbers. “I’d prefer it,” 
he suggests, politely, “if you said Harry 
Redknapp." (Marsan is a Spurs fan.) 
Later in the year, he’s playing the 
latter title oharaoter in the family- 
friendly epio fantasy mini-series 
Jonathan Strange & MrNorrell, 
ooming soon to BBC One. 

He’s good oompany, too. During 
his oouple of hours’ talking to Esquire, 
he finds plenty to laugh at, and when 
he does, he swivels to his right on his 
ohair Just afraotion and olaps his 
hands together onoe at his right-hand 
side in time with his “Ha!" — an 
unfettered, Joyous, physioal punohline 
to whatever hasjust tiokled him. It’s 
startling, in the nicest way, to see 
this from an actor who rarely plays 
a oharaoter who might do the same. 

At the goodbye, he shakes hands 
and says it was a pleasure to talk. 

This is not always the ease with the 
interviewee-interviewer exohange. 

“It really was. And honestly, it was 
muoh worse when no one gave a fuck 
who I was.” 

There is no danger of him passing 
unnoticed now. 


AIN'T NO 
BEARD LIKE AN 
OLD-TIMER 
BEARD 

New photography show hails 
the grey in our grizzle 


Of course, it has become de rigueur 
for any young man with sufficient 
aspirations to hipsterdom and 
levels of testosterone to grow 
0 big, chunky fisherman's beard, 
and we've become used to the sight 
of hirsute models on the runways 
and in ad campaigns. But let's face 
it, when it comes to facial hair, 
no one quite does it like the old 
dudes (think Ernest Hemingway, 
Abraham Lincoln, Gandalf the Grey, 
Santa Claus, and, you know, God). 

We are reminded of this fact by 
Beard, a new exhibition that opens 


at Somerset House in London this 
month, featuring the work of 
British photographer Mr Elbank. 

As part of a skin cancer awareness 
campaign, #Project60, he has 
photographed beardies from all 
walks of life, but our favourites 
are the seasoned chin-dos - white- 
streaked, a bit knotty and gnarly, 
from which you'd stand a very good 
chance of retrieving a piece of 
breaded scampi not seen since 1972. 
Now that, boys, is commitment. 


Playing abusive 
husband James 
in Tyrannosaur 
(20111 


could be a one-man brass section, facilitating 
a remarkable turn as an appalling, abusive 
husband in the 2011 film Tyrannosaur. Two years 
later, he played a polar opposite spouse in 
SouthcHffe, the Channel 4 mini-series about 
a mass shooting in a small English town. 

There’s nothing more heroio in the recent 
output of Marvel or McConaughey than 
Marsan’s kindly rescuing, In Southcliffe’s final 



REASONS TO SUSPECT 
KAZUO ISHIGURO 
HAS BEEN WATCHING 
GAME OF THRONES 


I He's written a book set in the 
pseudo-olden days. . . 

I Japon-born British novelist 
Kazuo Ishiguro has dabbled in the past 
before, of course - most notably in his 
pre-war-set The Remains of the Day . But 
this time he's gone back, way back, to 
sixth-century Britain, when the warring 
Saxons and Britons are held in an uneasy 
truce brokered by none other than King 
Arthur. In Ishiguro's new book. The Buried 
Giont, these Dark Ages are particularly 
dark - a hazy memory-suppressing fog has 
taken over the land, and the minds of 
his main characters Axl and Beatrice, 
two elderly Britons on o perilous journey 
to see their long-lost son. 


In which there 
^ be dragons 

I As the inclusion of 
Arthur moy have signalled, 
we're not deoling in strict 
^ historical fact here. But 
Ishiguro doesn't go 
full-mystical too quickly, just as 
Game of Thrones waited till the end 
of series one for those dragon eggs to 
crack. Axl and Beatrice also hear tales 
of a winged critter whose breath is said 
to hove coused the nation-wide memory 
blank; but initially the most they see 
is a bite on o strange Saxon boy, Edwin, 
who is rescued from some fearsome ogres. 


3 And in which there also be ogres, 
pixies ond creepy ravens 
I Yes, that's right, ogres, but 
let's not make a big deal of it, as 
Ishiguro certainly doesn't: in his 
telling, they were just one of the 
hazards of life back then. A bit like 
those bottle scenes in GoT where there's 
suddenly a massive giant and you're like 
"who...?" but then you just get 
back to your microwoved curry. 

And yes, there are other 
spooky things, 
including 
rovens, though 
Ishiguro's 
are of the 
common-or- 
garden two- 
eyed variety. 


i It's got a twisty-turny plot... 

Beatrice and Axl can't take two 
I I steps without coming across 
something thrilling or scary or heart- 
stoppingly weird. But perhaps more than 
multi-series TV dramas, Ishiguro is 
exploring a literary form, the romonce: 
tales of errant knights on valiant 
quests, like Le Morte d'Arthur and( 

Sir Gawain and the Green Knight . 

He's also giving a nod to later 
writers who have themselves 
pastiched the romantic form: 

Sir Gawain actually appears ^ 
in TBG as a comically 
deluded old knight on 
a harebrained mission 
(what ho, Don Quixote!). 


5 And a whole bunch of characters 
With series five of GoT starting 
I on 13 April in the UK, you'd be 
forgiven for wanting a character list 
to remind you who the hell everyone is. 
Ishiguro has a smaller but still extensive 
cast of ployers in TBG : hunky knights, 
craggy old ladies, gloomy boatmen, sparky 
young girls, ond bald-heoded eunuchs 
(OK, not the last one). Luckily, the 
revolutionary turnable-page feature of 
books means you can always go back and 
refresh your memory. What a format! It 
might just catch on. 

6 1 It tells us stuff about now, too 

People have written academic theses 
I about GoT (seriously, check the 
rweb), and, of course, Ishiguro is a writer 
who is too brilliant not to make his words 
work that little bit harder. Despite all 
the fantasy fun-times, TBG is a stirring 
exploration of the psychology of war, the 
essence of love, the mutability of memory 
ond the starkness of endings. The final 
chapter features a change of norrotor that 
will knock the breath from your lungs. 
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What about the past 10 years? 

It's been a decade since Ishiguro's 
lost novel. Never Let Me Go and, 
by our calculations, that means he spent 
a fair few hours beovering awoy at his 
desk, but also probably an extra few filing 
his tax returns, alphabetising his CD 
collection and watching box-sets 
while feeling bad about how he 
wosn't doing the of orementioned 
beavering. And really, that's 
what series 1-A were made for. 


NOTABLE MUSIC THIS MONTH 


by Laura 
Marling 
Out on 
23 March 
(Rough Trade) 


Muso's darling Laura Marling (ooh, neat!) 
has been living in Los Angeles losing 
herself to find herself, and channelling 
her new found wisdom - she even learned 
the art of tarot-reading - into o fifth 
studio album of talkative, ruminative, 
folk-slash-Americana. And actually, maybe 
there is a hint of wide-open Californian 
skies about her sound now, or is it the 
horizon over Hampshire? So hard to tell. 






by Madonna 
Out on 
6 March 
(Interscope 
Records) 


It's possible that the hype surrounding 
the looking of bits of Madonna's 13th 
studio album might overshadow the actual 
official release - the suspect arrested 
was a contestant on an Israeli talent 
show who chose to sing, with retroactive 
irony, Stevie Wonder's 'Don't You Worry 
About a Thing' - but then you remember 
Mike Tyson's a guest vocalist on the new 
record, ond all bets are back on. 


by The Prodigy 
Out on 30 March 
(Take Me to the 
Hospital) 


The fact that The Prodigy's Liam Hewlett 
has described his band's sixth studio 
album as 'pure violent energy' can only 
be a good thing, and if they are getting 
a little long in the sabre tooth you 
wouldn't know it from the brutish, 
ground-out dance monsters they're still 
pumping out (plus it's nothing a smudge 
of kohl and a shaved-down-the-middle 
haircut can't disguise). 


HEARSTSTUDIOSIREX 
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Nofonly is he a supremely talented actor, but Daniel Bruhl 
can talk for England (and Germpq^y, Spain, Portugal, France.. 
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Brown patterned cotton 
shirt, £330, by Tod's 
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D aniel Bruhl is known in the 

English-speaking world mainly 
for three movies, only two of 
which you’ve probably seen and 
even then you’d be forgiven for 
not making the “Oh, him" connection. He 
was the oily Fredrick Zoller in Tarantino’s 
Inglourious Basterds (2009), the sniper 
about whom the propaganda film-within-a- 
film is made, and Niki Lauda in Rush (2013), 
where he was tough to recognise given the 
make-up he wore to mirror the Austrian F1 
aoe’s scarred face caused by a crash. 

His third movie is The Fifth Estate (2013), 
the Wikileaks story that bombed at the 
box office, playing the foil to Benedict 
Cumberbatch’s scarily accurate Assange. 

There are, of course, other speaking 
worlds, and Bruhl — born in Barcelona, 
brought up in Cologne, Spanish mother, 
German father born in Brazil — fits 
into them seamlessly with his perfect 
Spanish, French, German, English and 
Portuguese. In 2011, he appeared in five 
films, speaking all his languages except 
Portuguese. Yet there are tongues the 
36-year-old polyglot cannot decipher. 

“Michael Winterbottom’s Blackburn 
accent was hard for me,” he admits. The 
Lancastrian film-maker was aiming his 
northwesterly breeze at Brtihl on the set of 
The Face of an Angei. Bruhl plays Thomas, 
a director in Siena writing a screenplay 
about the trial of an American student 
accused, along with an African man, 
of murdering her British housemate — 
a fictional take on the Meredith Kercher/ 
Amanda Knox case with names changed. 

Instead of getting his head around it, 
Thomas journeys into the dark heart of 
Italy, striking up a relationship with one 
of the Journalists covering the trial (Kate 
Beckinsale) and a friendship with an 
English student/waitress. The latter girl 
is played by Cara Delevingne, who, if she 






Daniel Briihl 
continued 


keeps up the good work shown here 
in her first sizeable film role, might be 
remembered as that actress who used 
to model a bit. 

"Cara is great in this," says Briihl, 
using words that could describe his own 
performance. “Michael asked us to 
improvise, the first time for me in English. 
It’s tough to do that not in your first 
language. You have to be very quick. 
Especially if you work with a volcano 
like Cara Delevingne, with the constant 
eruptions of the things she said." 

On set, Winterbottom also erected 
his own, secret language barrier. “Kate 
Beckinsale is a language genius: she can 
read Chekhov in Russian and speaks 
impeccable German. No accent. So 
whenever we had conspiracy moments 
and talked about Michael, we spoke in 
German. But we were always miked — 
it was like The Lives Of Others, you know? 
One day we were shooting a oar scene, 
on a trailer. Kate and I were speaking 
German and Michael said, in German, 

‘I do understand what you guys are saying.’ 
He never told us he spoke the language.” 

The Face of an Angel marks a real 
watershed for Bruhl: Winterbottom didn’t 
pick him to be “the German guy”. The 
character of Thomas just happens to 
be played by a fine actor with a German 
accent. “This is great for me," says Briihl. 
“After Rush, many things have happened. 
Last year was a good year [he filmed 
Woman In Gold with Helen Mirren, and 
an untitled Bradley Cooper movie, which 
sounds like Oceans Eleven meets C/iefj 
and I have an exciting year ahead.” 

Before the thrills kick in — making 
the German resistance movie Alone In 
Berlin and being villainous for Oaptain 
America: Olvil War, which he says is “so 
secret I hardly know anything” — he’s 
taking a well-earned holiday. “Me and 
the missus are going to Patagonia," j 

he says. And he did say “missus”, M 

pronounced perfectly. Of course, 

Daniel Briihl speaks British, too. 
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Sand cotton/linen f 
canvas jacket, 
£1,700, by Hermfes.' 
Yellow organic 
cotton T-shirt, 
£260, by Bottega .* 
Veneto, Blue 
cotton'trousers, 
£ii72, by Berluti. , 
Brown suede 
espadrilles, 

£610, by Brunello 
Cucinelli. 

Grey spotted 
wool/silk 
pocket square, 

£119; pastel 
multicoloured 
cashmere scarf, 

£89, both by 
Poul Smith 


The actor's favourite haunts in the German capital 


1 I Markthalle Neun 


'A wonderful place to grab 
a bite and walk around. 
Great atmosphere. Street 
food on Thursdays.' 
EisenbahnstraGe 
A2-A3, 10997 


'Gallery built by 
Ludwig Mies van der 
Rohe near Potsdamer 
Platz - a classic 
on the list of 
things to see.' 
Potsdamer StraGe 
50, 10785 


Imarkthalleneun.del 


'Berlin hos so many 
great bors. This one 
is 'Beckett's Head' 
for Samuel Beckett.' 
Pappelollee 6A, 10A37 


Mauerpark 


miERTEL 


'A new modern, urban 
park, which mokes 
use of abandoned 
railway lines. 

You learn a lot 
about Berlin here.' 
MockernstroBe, 10963 


itatte 

Vtauer 


'The film theatre is 
the former GDR cinema 
and has stayed exactly 
the same. Amazing.' 
Korl-Marx-Allee 33, 10178 


VolksparJ^ie^' 


in 0 -interna tionai.com I 


^ I Treptower Park 


'Outside the city centre 
- so no tourists - 
this is a peaceful, 
powerful place. 

The Soviet Wall wor 
memorial is here, too.' 
Alt-Treptow, 12A35 


M/TTE. 


FRIEDF 


Gendarmentr 


'I own this tapas bar, named 
after an area in Barcelona 
that reminds me of 
Kreuzberg in Berlin. 
Kreuzberq has been a 'cool' 
part of Berlin for a while.' 
Lubbener StraGe 1, 10997 


barraval.del 


Skatirzef 


KREU. 


Park am Gleisdreieck 


'A cof§ with great coffee 
and a very good sandwich 
with kassler (smoked pork) 
and sweet mustard.' 
RykestraGe A5, 10A05 


GorliUi 


ireno' 


7 I Tiirkischer 
Markt 


OudcRStrafte 


'Walk along the canal on 
Paul-Lincke-Ufer on 
Fridays and see the Turkish 
market. There's a great bar 
nearby called Ankerklause." 
Maybachufer, 109 99 
fr.iiBrksnmnrkt Hb I 

Bnkerkiause.aei 


NEUKO 


NEBERG 
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VISIT HRHIBIZA.COM 


NOT JUST A HOTEL, 
AWAY OF LIFE 


The Luxurious 5* Hotel 

IN FAMOUS 

Plata d’en Bossa beach 
Ibiza, Spain 






(AND LOYISO AND WANDISE AND LUN6A) 

The "English country squire" look has travelled far, 
as Pieter Hugo's new photography book reveals 


Five boys, Loyiso, Wandise, Lunga, 
Luyanda and Khungsile, slump together 
in a heap of oasual intimacy in the above 
moment documented by Johannesburg- 
born photographer Pieter Hugo in 2008. 
The nature of the occasion, a traditional 
initiation ceremony involving 
circumcision, explains their posture, 
but it’s their threads — the flat caps, 
the checked jackets, the variations on 
a theme of khaki — that make the picture 
zing. The image is included in Kin, a new 
book of Hugo’s work that explores themes 


Kl^ 


Kin by Pieter 
Hugo (Aperture) 
is out now 


of family and 
community in South 
Africa. But this being Pieter 
Hugo, whose previous eye-popping work has 
included the desperate people who scavenge 
electronics garbage dumps in Ghana and the 
men in Nigeria who keep hyenas on chains as 
pets, these images are far from Norman 
Rockwell set-ups. The photographer himself 
has described the book as “an engagement 
with the failure of the South African colonial 
experiment” and has Included In It Africa’s 
first gay couple to be married In a traditional 
ceremony, his grandmother’s maid, 
and a beggar he came across at a traffic 
intersection — not to mention pictures of 
himself and his new-born daughter (both 
naked, of course). These are brave, bold 
photographs taken with an Inquisitive eye. 


THE BEST CRIME 
JOURNALISM 
SINCE SERIAL 

Your new favourite 
poiieast may be over for 
now, but here's o new 
book to keep you going 

What was most surprising about the 
success of Serial, the recard-breaking 
podcast that followed the 1999 case 
of a murdered high-school student, 
was that it was so. Very. Slow. There 
wasn't Q phone call or a turn of phrase 
that wasn't picked apart by reporter 
Sarah Koenig. But still, it was nice 
to know so many people were prepared to 
concentrate, and that the podcast's 
makers were prepared to let us. 

It's 0 similar ethos that drives 
LA Times journalist Jill Leovy's new 
book, Ghettosi d e: Investigoti ng a 
Homicide Epidemic. Already a sensation 
in the States, it again centres 
on a single murder cose: the fatal 
shooting in 2007 of an 18-year-old 
black man, Bryant Tennelle, who just 
so happened to be a detective's son. 

In agonising detail, Leovy traces 
every move of the investigation in 
this exhaustively researched account. 

But Leovy has a bigger purpose: 
Tennelle was killed in the Seventy- 
seventh Street precinct area of South 
Los Angeles, where gang activity meant 
murders of young black males were so 
frequent they prompted a shrug from 
the law, and no medio coverage. 
Tenelle's case fell to John Skaggs, 
a homicide detective who was 
determined to get some definite 
answers (something Serial, for all 
its intrigue, didn't offer). If there 
were more policemen like Skaggs, 
argues Leovy, there'd be fewer victims 
like Tenelle. The way she presents it, 
it's an open-and-shut case. 


INVESTIGATING A 
HOMICIDE EPIDEMIC 


Jill L«ovi| 
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Sufjan Stevens' new dea\h-obsessecl 
album will cheer youliriqht up 


A tafirstlistenof 
Carrie & Lowell, 
the new record 
from avant-folk 
superhero Sufl an 
Stevens, you might feel 
urged to put in a call to the 
Samaritans on his behalf 
His seventh studio album, 
named after his late mother 
and his stepfather, seems very, 
very sad — the bottomless 
sorrow of loss, the awful 
transience of existence, the 
unknowableness of the other, 
the allure of not-being. It’s 
delicate, it’s beautiful, it’s 
touching. And yes, it’s a little 
worrying. They’re certainly 
themes he’s explored before 
— the wonderful “Casimir 
Pulaski Day” from his 2005 
album Illinois, for example, 
was about a friend dying 
from cancer — but now it 
seems almost all consuming. 
Then you go to his Tumbir 
|sutian.cc5n^ and see pictures 
of a Knicks game and burgers 
and Judy Garland and you 
think, OK, maybe he’s not so 
glum after all. 

But that’s what is so 
appealing about Suflan 
Stevens, the way he embraces 
contradictions. There’s the 
pain of his delicate-to-the- 
point-of-breaking voice over 
watery guitar or banjo, 
contradicted with his love 
of colour and silliness and 
kitsch (he’s performed in 
a neon tracksuit and angel 
wings and has recorded 
more than 100 Christmas 
songs). There’s his politely 
maintained privacy 
(Journalists are always 
trying, with limited 
success, to get him to 
talk about his Christian 
faith and whether or not 


he’s gay or straight) versus 
the invitingly personal nature 
of some of his songs (and the 
occasional playful online 
tidbit, as per that Judy 
Garland gif). 

Garrie & Lowell, which 
is being hailed as a return 
to Stevens’ folksier roots 
after 2010’s exciting and 
occasionally challenging 
album The Age of Adz, 
certainly dabbles in the grey. 
Is the mention of being left at 
a video store as a child in the 
second track, "Should have 
Known Better”, atraumatic 
memory or a family 
anecdote? Did it really 
happen, or is it an imagined 
scene? Is the ninth track, 
“John My Beloved”, a quietly 
thrumming paean to an old 
lover, or to Jesus’s favourite 
apostle? Maybe neither. 
Maybe both. Whatever. 
Stevens isn’t saying, and the 
power of these songs comes 
from the fact that their 
meaning isn’t pinned down. 
It’s a quietly astonishing 
album, and one to bring 
comfort to tired hearts. 


Came a nd Lowej^l 
30 March 
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Most of us will hove 
0 glossy idea of how police 
work goes down in Florida: 
you wear a powder-blue shirt 
and sunglasses, have just-so 
stubble and solve crimes to 
kill time between daiquiris. 
However, Netflix's new 
original series Bloodline 
(which we have to stop 
ourselves singing in 
f ake-Pharrell-voice) shows 
the seamier side of the 
Florida Keys, as four 


siblings get together for 
a family reunion that goes 
deadly wrong. Kyle Chandler, 
possibly the most American- 
named actor ever (also 
known os Coach in the most 
American-themed TV show 
ever, Friday Night Lights), 
plays second oldest brother 
and local sheriff John, 
whose apple-pie existence 
is threatened by the arrival 
of wastrel eldest brother 
Donny, played by the 


not-American-in-the- 
slightest Australian actor 
Ben Mendelsohn (Animal 
Kingdom). But the power 
struggle between them and 
their other brother and 
sister plays out not at all 
as you might expect in this 
13-part thriller. Let's just 
say, keep your friends close 
and your siblings closer. 

The entire series 


of Bloodline will stream 


on Netflix on 20 March 
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Three interesting new documentaries to make you thankful for your lot 


Think He's Got Problems, 


You Think You Got Problems, 


Dior and I 

It’s July 2012, and film-maker Frederic Tcheng 
Is following Belgian designer Raf Simons, 
known primarily for his pared-back menswear, 
as he starts his new job as oreative direotor of 
Christian Dior. The post oomes with an 
imminent deadline: in eight weeks he has to 
present his first haute couture collection for 
the fashion house. Yes it’s a few frocks, but 
when you see the enormous amount of 
work that goes into them — the intense 
R&D, the armies of women who put them 
together, the infinitesimal adjustments at 
the 11th hour — It starts to look terrifying. 
Unsurprisingly then, in this elegant littlefilm, 
Simons does start to oraok. (On the plus side 
however, he wears some great shorts.) 
Outon27Maroh 


My Name Is Salt 

Working in a high fashion atelier looks like, 
well, working in a high fashion atelier 
compared to the daily grind (pun intended) 
portrayed in Farida Paoha’s mesmerising 
film My Name Is Salt. The dooumentary 
follows, at a disoreetdistanoe, the Indian 
families who migrate to the desert for eight 
months of every year to extraot salt from 
the ground. Whole families come and build 
temporary villages, putting in hours and 
hours of hard graft to try to earn their orust 
(somebody stop us) before the monsoons 
wash it all away again. It’s afilm that almost 
serves as a meditation — slow, thoughtful, 
and beautiful — and deserves to be seen 
on the big screen. 

Out cn 13 March 


Dreamaataher 

You’d probablyjumpatthe chance tc harvest 
salt once you see how Brenda Myers-Powell, 
the formidable star of Kim Longinotto’s 
Dreamcatcher, spends her days. Her main 
Job Is workingwith prostitutes in prison; her 
hobby is working with prostitutes on the Chicago 
streets. Aformer hooker and drug addict herself, 
Myers-Powell offers condoms, support and 
understanding — her compassion is as plentiful 
as herwIgcollection.HerfrIendshIp with Homer, 
formerly a pimp acquaintance others then 
known as “Fancy”, is even more astonishing. 

But the stories she hears from the women she 
works with are what strikes you most about this 
film. You’ve never heard pain like It, nor will wish 
to again. 

Cut on 6 March 
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AQUARIUM 
BY DAVID VANN 

Out on 5 March (William Heinemann) 


SATIN ISLAND 
BY TOM MCCARTHY 
Out on 12 March (Jonathan Cape) 


LANDMARKS 

BY ROBERT MACFARLANE 
Out on 5 March (Hamish Hamilton) 


American writer David Vann applies his taut, 
charged prose to the story of a 12-year-old 
girl, Caitlin, who spends her afternoons 
alone at an aquarium while her mother worl<s, 
and there meets a strange old man. But 
what's his deal? Is he just a fellow 
piscophile? Or something that sounds a bit 
similar but is a whole lot worse? Or does he 
l<now more about Caitlin than she could even 
begin to realise? Vann, author of Legend of 
a Suicide, tells a stirring tale that isn't 
as simple as it first appears. 


The new novel by Tom McCarthy, author of 
Remainder [the film version of which is 
released later this year], doesn't try to 
be simple: instead he presents the travels, 
visions and musings of an anthropologist 
called 'U' who is compiling a document that 
sums up the ethnographic workings of the 
current age, while he is distracted by the 
leitmotif (or should that be schwermotif ?) 
of a recent parachuting accident. If you're 
after a page-turning plot look elsewhere, 
but for page-turning ideas, it's a must. 


Robert Macfarlane's new book, about the 
meanings of words used for and derived from 
the British landscape, will teach you 
interesting things. Did you know molehills 
are called 'wonty-tumps' in Herefordshire, 
or that froth on ditch-streams is known in 
Northamptonshire as "beggar's-balm'? Such 
trivia is a passing pleasure of Macfarlane's 
writing, in which his own experience is 
gently nurtured by the writers and 
naturalists whose work underlies it, 
just like a "weepy swang' (look it up). 
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Every month. Every story. Every device 


You can now read Britain’s most stylish and sophisticated men’s magazine in print, 
on your iPad, iPhone or on your desktop computer. Whether it’s the award-winning 


monthly, our biannual style bible The Big Black Book or our website |esquire.co.uk 


we now offer you more ways than ever before to be the smartest man in the room. 


Simply choose the subscription plan that works best for you and get year-round 
access to a world of authoritative style advice, incisive journalism, award-winning 

design and cutting-edge photography. 



PRINT + DIGITAL 

12 months for just £15 

Esquire magazine delivered monthly in print 
and to your iPad and iPhone plus two issues of 
The Big Black Book for your iPad and iPhone. 


To subscribe, visit: 

ESQUIRE.C0.UK/APR15 


Call today and quote 
offer code 1EQ10565 


0844 848 1601 


PRINT 

12 months for just £12 

Esquire magazine in print delivered monthly. 



DIGITAL 



12 months for just £12 

Mm 


Esquire magazine plus two issues of 

0 


The Big Black Book on your iPad and iPhone. 




Terms and Conditions: This offer is valid for UK Direct Debit subscriptions only. All orders will be acknowledged and you will be advised of commencement issue within 14 days. This offer can not be used in conjunction with any other 
subscription offer and closes 30 March 2015. The minimum subscription term is 12 months. This offer is available to subscribers accessing Esqu/re digital content on iPhone® and iPad® only. Other prices will apply to subscribers 
subscribing via Kindle Fire NOOK Tablet™, Google Play™, other Android™ tablets and Windows 8 devices. Esquire is published 12 times a year and normal cost of annual subscription in print is £51 based on a basic cover price of 
£4.25. The digital edition of Esquire is published 12 times a year and normal cost of annual subscription is £35.88 based on a basic cover price of £2.99. The print and digital editions of The Big Black Book are published twice a year 
and the normal cost of The Big Black Book is £6 per issue. *AU savings are based on the combi ned cover prices. For UK subscription enquiries please telephone +448448485203. For overseas subscription prices and enquiries please 
telephone +44 1858 438 838 or visit|hearstmagazines.co.u4. For our data policy pleasevisithearst.co.uk/d4 Lines are open weekdays 8am-9:30pm, Saturdays 8am-4pm. BT land line calls to 0844 numbers will cost no more than 
5p per minute; calls made from mobiles usually cost more. 
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Culture 


ONE HELL OF AN 
INTRODUCTION 


Picador's new Classic 
beck series has some 
serious backers 


Sometimes you've heard of a book, and 
know that you should read it, but 
you're not 100 per cent sure just why. 
Picador's recently lounched Classic 
series, featuring 2^ of its most 
respected titles, takes away any 
lingering doubt, as each comes with 
a new introduction by o writer who is 
just as impressive as the one whose 
work they're bigging up. To take just 
three examples, 

by John Lanchester gets a vote of 
confidence from John Bonville, 


like British Nich^as Plnnock, star of a new 


ploy obiout^ Jock' Johnson, to pretend? 


by Oliver Sacks, gets a cap-doff from 
Will Self and by Jon Ronson 
-whose new book is extrocted in this 
very issue - gets a huge double thumbs 
up from Russell Brand (which we're 76 
per cent sure is a good thing). 


British actor Nicholas Pinnock — now 
appearing as a philandering helioopter 
pilot In Sky Atlantlo’s Fortitude — Is about 


to star In a new play The Royale, written 


by Orange Is the New Blaok screenwriter 


Marco Ramirez, whioh profiles Afrlcan- 
Amerloan boxer "Jay” Johnson. His 
oharacter Is based on Jaok Johnson, who 
defied prejudice and protocol to beoome 
the first Afrioan-Amerloan heavyweight 
ohampion in 1908. Big boots to fill. 
ESQUIRE: Jack Johnson had a unique 
fighting style. What was his teohnique? 
NICHOLAS PINNOCK: Jaok Johnson 
was a boxer, not a fighter, and that’s one 
of the things that saw him through. His 
technique was what Muhammad AN 
called the rope-a-dope. Johnson would 
get on the rope, and act like a depe, let his 
oppenent punch him, because he could 
take it; then when they were tired, he 
would let rip. Back then, they’d sometimes 
fight 25 to 30 rou nds. It was brutal. 

ESQ: How do you compare to Johnson? 
NP: Johnson was about 14 stone and 
6ft tall; I’m 6ft 2in and 14 stone, but I don’t 
feel I’ve got that imposition yet. I’m not 
athletioally ripped, so I’m going 
to put on another half 
a stone. 

ESQ: How are you 
getting yourself 
ring-ready? 

NP:I’ m weight 
training six days 
a week and 
boxing training 
three days a week 


with a London boxing family called the 
McKenzies. Clinton McKenzie’s 60, 
or near about, and hejust has an air 
about him whioh says, “I can look after 
myself Leave me alone.” I was sparring 
with him the other day, and he beat the shit 
out of me because he knows what he’s 
doing, and I’m a pretender. 

ESQ: Have you learned a knockout punch? 
NP: There is one, but the McKenzies would 
kill me if I told you. They have something 
called The Secret, and I’m entrusted with it. 
ESQ: The Royale has already been staged 


The Picador 
Classic series 


s out now 


in America but this is the first time it’s going 
to be seen in this country. Do you think it will 
be received differently here? 

NP: Without a doubt. The sensibilities are 
different between African-Americans and 
the black pecpie living here. And quite rightly 
so, because their experience has been very, 
very different. My grandparents were invited 
over here by the Empire to work. Whereas in 
America, theirjourney was one of slavery and 
struggle, and they were brought there under 
false, really difficult and terrible means. 

ESQ: Quick Fortitude question: can ycu 
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actually fly a helicopter? 

NP: I asked — three times — but at 
£1,800 a lesson, it was a no. 

I insisted it would help me 
do my Job better, but they 
weren’t buying it. 


The Royale will be at 


the Bush Theatre, 
London, from 
13 March to 18 April, 
Ibushtheatre.co.u'H 
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Exclusive 





Not cool 



SHAMED 


The tweet on the left ruined the life of the woman who sent it, 
as well as the life of the man whose innocuous “joke” prompted it. 
In this exclusive extract from his timely new book, So You’ve Been 
Publicly Shamed, Jon Ronson investigates a peculiar case of 
online retribution, and asks how we arrived at a situation where 
the fake indignation particular to social media can have such 
devastating real-world consequences 



said Hank, “just a guy with a family 
and a job, a middle-America type guy.” 

Hank wasn’t his real name. 

He’d managed to keep that aspect 
of himself a secret. He was talking 
to me via a Google Hangout from his 
kitchen in a suburban house in a 
West Coast American town I promised 
him I wouldn’t name. He looked 
frail, fidgety, the sort of man more 
comfortable working alone at a 
computer than talking to a human 
stranger via one. 

On i8 March 2013, Hank was 
in the audience at a conference for 
tech developers in Santa Clara when 
a stupid joke popped into his head, 
which he murmured to his friend, Alex. 

“What was the joke?” I asked him. 

“It was so bad I don’t remember 
the exact words,” he said. “It was about 
a fictitious piece of hardware that 
has a really big dongle — a ridiculous 
dongle. We were giggling about that. It 
wasn’t even conversation-level volume.” 

A few moments earlier Hank and 
Alex had been giggling over some 
other Beavis and Butt-head-type tech 


in-joke about “forking someone’s 
repo”. “We’d decided it was a new form 
of flattery,” Hank explained. “A guy 
had been on stage presenting his new 
project and Alex said, ‘I would fork 
that guy’s repo.’” 

(In tech jargon, to “fork” means 
to take a copy of another person’s 
software so you can work on it 
independently. Another word for 
software Is “repository”. This is why 
“forking someone’s repo” works both 
as a term of flattery and also as sexual 
innuendo. Just in case you wanted 
to know. I think it is a very special 
sort of hell where you’re compelled to 
explain to a journalist some terrible 
throwaway joke you made 10 months 
earlier and the journalist keeps 
saying, “I’m sorry. I still don’t get 
it,” but that was the hell Hank found 
himself in during his Google Hangout 
chat with me.) 

Moments after making the 
dongle joke. Hank half noticed the 
woman sitting in front of them at the 
conference stand up, turn around, and 
take a photograph. Hank thought she 
was taking a picture of the crowd. So 
he looked forward, trying not to mess 
up her shot. 

It’s a little painful to look at that 


photograph now — knowing what 
was about to happen to them. Those 
mischievous, stupid smiles that 
follow in the wake of a dongle joke 
successfully shared would be Hank 
and Alex’s last smiles for a while. 

Ten minutes after the photograph 
was taken a conference organiser 
came down the aisle and said to Hank 
and Alex, “Can you come with me?” 

They were taken Into an 
office and told there’d been 
a complaint about sexual comments. 

“I immediately apologised,” Hank 
said. “I knew exactly what they were 
talking about. I told them what we’d 
said, and that we didn’t mean for it 
to come across as a sexual comment, 
and that we were sorry if someone 
overheard and was offended. They 
were like, ‘OK. I see what happened.’” 

And that was that. The incident 
passed. Hank and Alex were badly 
shaken up — “We’re nerdy guys and 
confrontation isn’t something we 
handle well. It’s not something we’re 
accustomed to” — and so they decided 
to leave the conference early. 

They were on their way to the 
airport when they started to wonder 
exactly how the woman sitting in front 
of them had conveyed her complaint 
to the conference organisers. They 
suddenly felt anxious about this. 

The nightmarish possibility was that 
it had been communicated in the 
form of a public tweet. And so, with 
apprehension, they had a look. 


The man on the left, Hank, just made a joke about a “really big dongle” 

\ J 
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A bolt of anxiety shot through 
Hank. He quickly scanned her replies, 
but there was nothing much — just the 
odd congratulation from a few of her 
12,000 followers for the “noble” way 
she’d “educated” the men behind her. 
He noticed ruefully that a few days 
earlier the woman — her name was 
Adria Richards — had herself tweeted 
a stupid penis joke. She’d suggested 
to a friend that he put socks down his 
pants to bewilder TSA agents at the 
airport. Hank relaxed a little. The next 
day Adria Richards followed up her 
tweet with a blog post: 

“Yesterday, I publicly called out 
a group of guys at the PyCon conference 
who were not being respectful to 
the community.” 

She explained the background 
— how she was a “developer evangelist 
at a successful start-up” and that 
while the men had been giggling 
about big dongles the presenter on 
stage was talking about initiatives to 
bring more women into the industry. 

In fact, he’d just projected onto the 
screen a photograph of a little girl 
at a tech workshop. 

“Accountabilitywas important. 
These guys sitting right behind me 
felt safe in the crowd. I got that and 
realised that being anonymous was 
fuelling their behaviour. This is 
known as Deindividuation. Theories 
of deindividuation propose that it 
is a psychological state of decreased 
self-evaluation causing antinormative 
and disinhibited behaviour. 
Deindividuation theory seeks to 
provide an explanation for a variety 
of antinormative collective behaviour, 
such as violent crowds, lynchmobs, etc... 

“...I stood up slowly, turned around 
and took three, clear photos. There is 
something about crushing a little kid’s 
dream that gets me really angry. It 
takes three words to make a difference: 
“That’s not cool.” Yesterday the future 
of programmingwas on the line and 
I made myself heard.” 

The next day. Hank was called 
into his boss’s office and fired. 


“I packed up all my stuff in a box,” 
Hank said, “then I went outside to 
call my wife. I’m not one to shed 
tears but...” Hank paused. “When 
I got in the car with my wife I just... 
I’ve got three kids. Getting fired 
was terrifying.” 

That night Hank made his only 
public statement (he had never 


spoken to a journalist about what 
had happened before he spoke to me). 
He posted a short message on the 
discussion board Hacker News: 

“Hi, I’m the guy who made 
a comment about big dongles. First of 
all I’d like to say I’m sorry. I really did 
not mean to offend anyone and I really 
do regret the comment and how it made 
Adriafeel. 

“She had every right to report me 
to staff, and I defend her position. [But] 
as a result of the picture she took I was 
let go from my job today. Which sucks 
because I have three kids and I really 
liked that job. 

“She gave me no warning, she 
smiled while she snapped the pic and 
sealedmyfate.” 

“The next day,” Hank said, “Adria 
Richards called my company asking 
them to ask me to remove the portion 
of my apology that stated I lost my job 
as a result of her tweet.” 


I sent Adria an interview request. 

“All right, pitch me via email and if 
relevant. I’ll respond,” she replied. So 
I pitched. Successfully. We agreed to 
meet two weeks later. “We will meet 
in a public place for safety reasons,” 
Adria wrote. “Make sure to bring along 
your ID for verification.” 

We settled on the international 
check-in desks at San Francisco 
Airport. I was expecting someone 
fiercer. But when I saw her half wave 
at me from across the terminal she 
didn’t seem fierce at all. She seemed 
introverted and delicate, just like how 
Hank had come across over the Google 
Hangout. We found a cafe and she told 
me about the moment it all began for 
her — the moment she overheard the 
comment about the big dongle. 

“Have you ever had an altercation 
at school and you could feel the hairs 
rise up on your back?” she asked me. 

“You felt fear?” I asked. 

“Danger,” she said. “Glearly my 
body was telling me, ‘You are unsafe.’” 

Which was why, she said, she 
“slowly stood up, rotated from my 
hips, and took three photos.” She 
tweeted one, “with a very brief 
summary of what they said. Then 
I sent another tweet describing my 
location. Right?” 

“Danger?” I said. 

“Have you ever heard that thing, 
men are afraid that women will laugh 
at them and women are afraid that 
men will kill them?” she said. 


“People might consider that an 
overblown thing to say,” I said. She had, 
after all, been in the middle of a tech 
conference with 800 bystanders. 

“Sure,” Adria replied. “And those 
people would probably be white and 
they would probably be male.” 

This seemed a weak gambit. Men 
can sometimes be correct. There is 
some Latin for this kind of logical 
fallacy. It’s called an ad hominem 
attack. When someone can’t defend 
a criticism against them, they change 
the subject by attacking the criticiser. 

“Somebody getting fired is pretty 
bad,” I said. “I know you didn’t call for 
him to be fired. But you must have felt 
pretty bad.” 

“Not too bad,” she said. She 
thought more and shook her head 
decisively. “He’s a white male. I’m 
a black Jewish female. He was saying 
things that could be inferred as 
offensive to me, sitting in front of him. 

I do have empathy for him but it only 
goes so far. If he had Down’s Syndrome 
and he accidently pushed someone 
off a subway that would be different... 
I’ve seen things where people are like, 
‘Adria didn’t know what she was doing 
by tweeting it.’ Yes, I did.” 



“Hank’s actions 
resulted in him 
getting fired, yet 
he framed it in a way 
to blame me. If I had 
two kids, I wouldn’t 
tell ‘jokes’” 

V J 


The evening Hank posted his 
statement on Haeker News, outsiders 
began to involve themselves in his and 
Adria’s story. Hank started to receive 
messages of support from men’s-rights 
bloggers. He didn’t respond to 
any of them. Later, a Gucci Little 
Piggy blogger wrote that Hank’s 
Hacker News message had revealed 
him to be a man with: “a complete lack 
of backbone... by apologising you are 
just saying, ‘I am a weak enemy — do 
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with me what you will.’ [In publicly 
shaming Hank, Adria had] complete 
and utter power over his children. 

That doesn’t piss this guy off?” 

At the same time that Hank 
was being feted and then Insulted 
by the men’s-rights bloggers, Adria 
discovered she was getting discussed 
on a famous meeting place for trolls: 
4chan/b/. 

“A father of three is out of a job 
because a silly joke he was telling a 
friend was overheard by someone with 
more power than sense. Let’s crucify 
this cunt.” 

“Kill her.” 

“Cut out her uterus with an 
X-ACTO knife.” 

Someone sent Adria a photograph 
of a beheaded woman with tape 
over her mouth. Adria’s face was 
superimposed onto the bodies of 
porn actors. Websites were created 
to teach people how to make the 
superimposing look seamless — by 
matching skin-tones. On Facebook 
someone wrote, “I hope I can find 
Adria, kidnap her, put a torture bag 
over her head, and shoot a .22 subsonic 
round right into her fucking skull. 
Fuck that bitch, make her pay, make 
her obey.” (That one, Adria told me, 
although I couldn’t confirm it, was 
from a student at the New York City 
College of Technology.) 

“Death threats and rape threats 
only feed her cause,” someone 
eventually wrote on 4chan/b/. “I don’t 
mean stop doing things. Just think 
first. Do something productive.” 

Soon after, her employer’s website 
went down. Someone launched 
a DDoS attack, which overwhelms 
a site’s servers with repeated requests. 
SendGrid, her employer, was told the 
attacks would stop if Adria was fired. 
The next day she was publicly let go. 

“I cried a lot, journaled and 
escaped by watching movies,” she 
later said to me in an email. “I felt 
betrayed. I felt abandoned. I felt 
ashamed. I felt rejected. I felt alone.” 

The death threats and rape threats 
against Adria eontinued even after 
she was fired. “Things got very bad 
for her,” Hank told me. “She had 
to disappear for six months. Her 
entire life was being evaluated by the 
Internet. It was not a good situation 
for her at all.” 

“Have you ever met her?” 

I asked him. 
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“No,” he replied. “There’s never 
been any contact between us. Except 
for when she turned around and took 
my photograph.” 

Ten months had passed since that 
day. Hank had had 10 months to allow 
his feelings about her to settle into 
something coherent, so I asked him 
what he thought of her now? 

“I think that nobody deserves 
what she went through,” he replied. 



“I distance myself 
from female 
developers now. 
There’s humour, but 
it’s mundane. I can’t 
afford another 
Donglegate” 

V J 


““Maybe it was [Hank] who started 
all of this,” Adria told me in the cafe 
at San Francisco Airport. “No one 
would have known he got fired until 
he complained. Maybe he’s to blame 
for complaining that he got fired. 
Maybe he secretly seeded the hate 
groups. Right?” 

I was so taken aback by this 
suggestion I didn’t say anything in 
defence of Hank at the time. But later 
I felt bad that I hadn’t stuck up for him. 
So I emailed her. I told her what he had 
told me — how he’d refused to engage 
with any of the bloggers or trolls who 
sent him messages of support. I added 
that I felt Hank had every right to 
post the message on Hacker News 
revealing he’d been fired. 

Adria replied that she was happy 
to hear that Hank “wasn’t active 
in driving their interests to mount 
the raid attack”, but she held him 
responsible for it anyway. It was “his 
own actions that resulted in his own 
firing, yet he framed it in a way to 
blame me... If I had a spouse and two 
kids to support I certainly would not 
be telling ‘jokes’ like he was doing 
at a conference. Oh but wait, I have 
compassion, empathy, morals and 
ethics to guide my daily life choices. 

I often wonder how people like Hank 


make it through life seemingly unaware 
of how ‘the other’ lives in the same 
world he does but with countless less 
opportunities.” 

I asked Hank if he found himself 
behaving differently since the incident. 
Had it altered how he lived his life? 

“I distance myself from female 
developers a little bit now,” he 
replied. “I’m not as friendly. There’s 
humour, but it’s very mundane. 

You just don’t know. I can’t afford 
another Donglegate.” 

“Give me an example,” I said. 

“So you’re in your new workplace...” 
(Hank was offered another job right 
away) “...and you’re talking to a female 
developer. In what way do you act 
differently towards her?” 

“Well,” Hank said. “We don’t have 
any female developers at the place I’m 
working at now. So.” 

“You’ve got a new job now, right?” 

I said to Adria. 

“No,” she said. 

Adria’s father was an aleoholic. 

He used to beat Adria’s mother. He 
hit her with a hammer. He knocked 
all her teeth out. After he left them 
Adria’s mother fell apart. She didn’t 
feed or wash Adria. “Going to school 
was hard,” Adria wrote in her blog 
in February 2013. “The kids would 
tease me because my clothes were 
dirty and my shoes had holes. My hair 
was a complete mess. I felt ashamed. 

I was hungry all the time.” Adria ended 
up in foster care. 

She sent me a letter she’d written 
to her father. “It’s Adria! How are you 
doing? I know it’s been a very, very 
long time. I want to see you. I love you 
daddy. I’m 26 years old now. If you get 
this, please contact me as I really would 
love to see you.” 

Her father didn’t write back. 

She hasn’t heard from him in decades. 
She thinks he’s probably dead. 

When I asked Adria if her 
childhood trauma might have 
influenced the way she’d regarded 
Hank and Alex, she said no. “They say 
the same thing for rape victims. If 
you’ve been raped you think all men are 
rapists.” She paused. “No. These dudes 
were straight up being not cool.” F< 
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THERE’S 
SOMETHING 
IN THE 
WATER... 


KILLER JELLYFISH, MEGA CROCS AND 
BLACKTIP SHARKS: ON THE HUNT FOR TASTY 
MUD CRABS ON THE COAST OF QUEENSLAND, 
AUSTRALIA, ESQUIRE’S TOM PARKER BOWLES 

BITES OFF (EVEN) MORE THAN HE CAN CHEW 

• 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY VINCENT LONG 
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he hotel “missive”: that supposedly vital 
communication between general manager 
and “our valued guest”. Slipped under 
one’s door, placed carefully on the desk or 
delivered, neatly folded, with your morning 
coffee and scrambled eggs, they warn 
of everyday, mundane practicalities such 
as fire alarm tests, buffet closures and 
window cleaners who might happen upon 
your unclad form. While also missing no 
opportunity to sully and abuse the English 
language. (“Please be reminded of the 
provision of Complimentary Beverages, 
both hot and cold, plus an assortment of tasty 
International Snack Solutions, gracefully 
served between the hours of 6pm and 8pm, 
in the Relaxed and Cosmopolitan ambience 
of our International Business Club Lounge.”) 

This one, though, sitting atop the room 
service menu, required immediate attention. 
“Important Notice to all Visitors!” cried the 
photocopied Aq sheet. “Marine stingers!” 

I read on, the soft. North Queensland dawn 
creeping gently through the blinds. “Due to 
the danger of marine stinger activity, visitors 
are asked to exercise extreme caution when 
visiting the beach.” 

Marine stingers, eh? Probably just 
another of those minor annoyances, like civil 
unrest, pickpockets and kidney theft, that 
beset the modern voyager. I’ve swum with sea 
lice. I’ve been stung by jellies. Hell, I once saw 
a shark. In a wave. When I was paddling 
on the beach. So don’t tell me about “extreme 
caution”. Health and safety, eh? Makes 
infants of us all. I chortle to myself, climb 
into my swimmers and prepare for an early 
morning dip. But just to be sure, in the name 
of research and all that, I do what any right 
thinking, and assuredly rugged adventurer 
would do when faced by perils potentially 
torrid and unknown. And get on to Google. 

So one moment, I’m gazing out over the 
limpid blue waters of Palm Cove, an upmarket 
resort town on Australia’s Far North 
Queensland Coast, imagining the blood- 
warm Coral Sea washing over my travel-worn 
form. The next, I see a seething, perilous 
marine morass, and death by a million toxic 
V welts. Because the local jellies are miles 


removed from your everyday, run-of-the-mill 
cnidarian invertebrate. “The tentacles of 
chir onex flecker i, or box jellyfish, can reach 
three metres ...”OK. “They have about 15 
tentacles on each corner, and each tentacle 
has many thousand stinging cells 
(nematocysts)”. Nice. “The stinging cells are 
activated by contact with certain chemicals 
on the surface of fish, shellfish or humans.” 
Clever. “They’re also the most venomous 
marine animal known to mankind.” Shit. 

But wait, it gets worse. Much, much worse. 

Take a bow, Irukandji. They sound like 
some flowing haired, blood-smeared king- 
slayer from Game of Thrones. Who rides his 
women like unbroken mares, and roars at the 
moon. But these beasts are tiny, smaller than 
a child’s little fingernail. When stung, the list 
of symptoms makes seriously grim reading. 
“Excruciating muscle cramps, severe pain 
in the back and kidneys, a burning sensation 
of the skin and face, headaches, nausea, 
restlessness, sweating, vomiting, an increase 
in heart rate and blood pressure.” They can 
also kill you. But they don’t stop at the merely 
physical. These bastards get into your brain, 
too. Prepare to suffer from “psychological 
phenomena such as the feeling of impending 
doom”, too. HP Lovecraft would be proud. 

Admittedly, there are enclosures, up and 
down Palm Cove, netted off areas designed 
for safe swimming. But the Irukandji are so 
minute that they float through even the finest 
mesh. So during stinger season (ie, the 
summer) wetsuits are recommended at all 
times. Damn you, Irukandji. Still, the beach 
seems safe enough, lapped by pretty waves 
and garlanded by ever-undulating palms. 

I walk downstairs, onto the sand, into the 
pure, unsullied glory of the tropical morn. 
Parrots cackle and bicker in the trees, while 
curlews strut along the tide line, in search 
of an early morning crab. There’s a feeling 


of profound calm, of nature unsullied, that 
glorious moment where the earth still 
slumbers, but the dawn light is as clear as gin. 

This is the beach, miles long, that Captain 
Cook must have seen, a great broad yellow 
grin, beaming from the edge of the Daintree 
rainforest. They say he stopped here for water, 
before going on north, to Cape Tribulation. 
The Aborigines had been here for a long time 
before Cook, or any white man. Of course they 
had, 60,000 years, at least. They knew how 
to live with nature, rather than pitted against 
her. But for those who put their faith in 
muskets and money, this part of the coast was 
as dangerous as it was inhospitable. Under 
the thick, tangled scrub, though, there was 
money to be made. In 1872, William Hann, an 
Australian-born bushman, came looking for 
gold and pastoral lands. After three weeks, 
hacking through the bush, his limbs and face 
torn to ribbons by lawyer vines, he gave 
up on this “black and impenetrable patch”. 

A year later, George Elphinstone 
Dalrymple turned up, an upper-class 
Scottish explorer and writer. He had spent 
some years in the coffee plantations of 
Ceylon. And the landscape here reminded 
him of the subcontinent. He, too, was 
in search of land to tame and settle, on 
his government-backed North East Coast 
Expedition. He was entranced by 
the “tropical luxuriance of growth and 
greenery”, intoxicated by a “dazzling 
commingling of colours and intricate 
minutiae of outline that would puzzle even 
a Millais to paint or a ‘Laureate’ to describe.” 

But the natives, a constant thorn in any 
religiously and morally righteous invader’s 
side, were less than happy. “The natives were 
very troublesome during our stay,” moaned 
a member of the voyage, “and appeared to 
have a great hatred of flags, for every one was 
taken down as soon as erected.” How rude. 
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“The blacks are daring and very hostile,” 
wrote Dalrymple to the Colonial Secretary 
on 30 October 1873 . He was a man of words 
rather than violence. But he had a job to 
do. As Dalrymple tried to clear the area, 
imparting empirical order on all this 
untamed wilderness, the Aborigines decided 
that enough was enough. They stormed Palm 
Cove and drove the whites back to their boats. 
But with profit at stake, the whites returned. 
And with them, more guns and disease. 

As I dwell, (rather smugly) on man’s 
inhumanity to man, I notice a sign. 
“Warning!” it bellows, watching over this very 
deserted beach. “Crocodiles inhabit this area. 
Attacks may cause injury or death.” For God’s 
sake. I thought that these vast salt-water 
crocodiles (or “salties”, in the continuously 
reductive local parlance) lived in outback 
billabongs. I know this because I’ve seen 
Crocodile Dundee. But here, in civilisation? 


I could chuck a pebble and be sure of hitting 
one of five different artisan coffee shops. 
There’s a Neapolitan pizzeria mere metres 
behind me. And a spa. With “hot rock” 
treatment. This is no place for a prehistoric 
5m beast with a taste for human flesh. For one 
of the most beautiful places on Earth (the 
lush tangle of the Daintree rainforest behind, 
the coral archipelago of the Great Barrier 
Reef out on the horizon). Palm Gove sure 
is a dangerous place to take a dip. 

In fact, all of Far North Queensland 
seems plagued by peril: marine, reptilian 
(crocs and a great handful of deadly snakes), 
mammalian (some of the local flying foxes 
carry the potentially deadly Hendra virus), 
avian (don’t muck with the cassowary, a big, 
flightless fruit eater with a powerful kick and 
a long, straight, murderous nail which can 
sever an arm or eviscerate an abdomen with 
ease). And insectoid (electric ants. Seriously. 


Not Kraftwerk-inspired techno insects, rather 
recent South American invaders that pack an 
electric shock). I think back to that brilliant 
Billy Connolly rant, on the manifold dangers 
of Northern Queensland. “Box jellyfish?” 
he cries. “My God, these fuckers are gift 
wrapped. What sort of country is this?” 

Actually, a relatively safe one. Despite all 
of these untimorous beasties that float, swim, 
crawl, strut, sting, bite and fly, you have more 
chance of dying falling off a ladder than being 
munched by a saltie. As for the Irukandji, 
there have been three recorded deaths in the 
last 100 years. Compare that to the 300-plus 
fatal car accidents, per annum, in Queensland 
alone, and the figure seems very tiny indeed. 
Sure, you’re careful and sensible and 
don’t attempt crocodile bronco after a skinful 
of VBs. But the beauty far outweighs any peril. 
Paradise with a nasty bite, sure. But still 
paradise, whatever might lurk beneath. 
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hat said, I’m here 
for the mud crabs, 
drab-shelled but 
sweet-fleshed. 
They’re a speciality 
of the region, 
a much-lauded 
crustacean. I’ve 

already eaten one the night before, at Nu Nu, 
a local restaurant of startling brilliance. Plate 
sized, and stir fried with tart tamarind and 
punchy chilli, the meat is blissfully sweet, 
and delicate as a ballerina’s pinky. It’s 
a three-napkin feast, and I crack and suck and 
hew and dig every last wonderful morsel from 
the shell. But these crabs love the cool of the 
coast’s many inlets and creeks, the deep mud 
of the mangrove swamps, and any respite 
from the fierce summer sun. Just like your 
average saltie. Which means I’ll be sharing 
their hunting grounds. In water up to my 
waist. Armed only with the flimsiest of spears. 

And it’s that spear that I’m attempting to 
throw down Kuyu Kuyu Beach the next day, 
trying to preserve at least a shred of dignity. 

I fail. Miserably. Line Walker, broad 
shouldered and softly spoken, is my guide. 
He’s the sort of man who exudes confidence 
like I sweat fear. His family have been in this 
area for a while. Thousands of years. They 
live a mere coconut’s hurl from the beach, 
in clean, modern houses. “We really have 
everything we need up here,” he says as he 
flings the bamboo for miles, with unerring 
accuracy. “Put your thumb at the back and 
use your body’s momentum to hurl.” My 
spear clatters down a few feet away. “We get 
dugongs and turtles, as there’s lots of sea 
grass here for them to feed on. We catch 
turtles in the traditional way, and share them 
with everyone. Family are travelling through 
the whole time. Uncle Thomas lives across the 
V road. He was a pearl diver. And my mum, her 


family are from the Torres Straits, way north. 
But family is everything. We’ve always been 
here. Nana stopped here a long while back, 
more than 8o years ago, travelling down from 
the Straits. The tide drains the place every 
day. And it all starts again. We eat everything 
we catch. No waste.” 

The Kuku Yalanji Bama are indigenous 
Australians, and have probably been here for 
more than 4,000 years. They were the folk 
who took exception to Dalrymple. And 
the stream of other, more hostile whites, 
who aimed to destroy them. And nearly 
succeeded. By 1890, the Kuku Yalanji Bama 
were decimated. Yet here they are still, with 
Line and his extended family, not only doing 
what they have done so well for thousands of 
years. But taking tourists like me out into the 
mudflats and tidal lagoon and mangrove 
swamps, offering a tiny taste of traditional 
hunting skills. This is their beach, their 
larder, their life. Line’s dressed in a T-shirt 
and bright shorts, his laid-back demeanour 
masking a sharp mind and one hell of 
a throwing arm. 

He’s now looking out to sea, at the tide 
that is fast receding, turning calm waters 
into one vast mudflat. It’s hot today, troppo 
bloody hot, the sun relentless and alone in 
a vast blue sky. No wind either, or noise, save 
the occasional squawk of a startled egret. 


“You can catch anything up here,” Line says, 
feeling the point of his spear. “Once the rain 
starts, the prawns flood in, followed by the 
small fish, and the bigger buggers after that. 
They eat. We eat. We want for nothing.” 

We set off down the beach, toward the 
sinister shade of the mangrove swamps. 

They look like tropical thickets and are all 
but impenetrable. Save for the crocs. 

And Line. He knows every submerged path 
and waterway, as well as we know the way 
to the pub. We pass metal signs warning of 
stingers and salties. “Um, we’re safe, right? 
Not that I, ahem, care.” Line shrugs. “We 
should be fine. The tide pulls out the stingers. 
As for the crocs ...” he pauses, his eye caught 
by a splash way out in the distance. “Well, 
mating season is about to begin. And they 
can get a little grumpy. But now, they’ll be in 
the shade.” We’re nearer the mangroves now. 
With their shade. And perils that lurk in the 
black depths of my fear. He sees a flash of 
panic whip across my face, and puts a huge 
hand on my shoulder. “We’ll be fine. People 
get scared with all these signs, and all those 
stories. But we’ll be fine.” He has that gentle, 
all knowing air, and the sort of voice, and 
poise and confidence that puts my fears to 
rest. For a few moments, anyway. 

He points at an old tree. “Beach almond. 
Once the nuts have laid on the beach for 
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A BLUE SWIMMER 
CRAB TAKES THE OFFENSIVE 
AND CHARGES ME 




a year, they taste sweet and almond-like.” 

It’s crawling with big, mean and green 
“medicine ants”. He proffers a wriggling 
beast, bum first. I bite and a sharp, lemon 
tang explodes in my mouth. “Very good for 
’flu,” he says. “We take whole nests and 
crush ’em. Nature always provides.” 

We enter the mangroves and the 
atmosphere changes. No open spaces here, 
just mud that smells of rotting plants and 
primordial ooze, thick and deep and warm 
beneath my bare feet. The water comes 
above my knees, to the bottom of my thighs. 
The sun, occasionally visible through the 
tangled thicket, feels an awfully long way 
away. The atmosphere is cool but close 
and I feel things brushing against my leg. 

It’s a place that plays havoc with 
an overactive imagination. 

The roots are gnarled and sinuous, 
and occasionally spike my foot. Sometimes, 
the silence is broken by the screech of some 
distant bird, or the splash of a nearby fish. 

Is it a fish? Or the partly submerged tail of 
an ornery croc. Who knows? Line moves 
like a panther through the gloom, poking, 
listening, watching. Every plant or tree has 
a role to play. The bark of the mangrove is 
used for rope, its wood, fishing sticks, even its 
leaves, as a source of salt. “The mangroves 
drink the salt water, and all that salt is 


filtered into one leaf. Then all the leaves fall 
into the water, rot, are eaten, and the cycle 
starts again. It never stops.” He points to 
groups of small fish, hovering in the shadows. 
“Chilling in the shade. Shade is key to life 
here.” Despite a rapidly receding tide, we 
move into deeper water. Up to the top of my 
thighs. Perfect croc territory. The roots grow 
thicker, fused together, concupiscent. 

“One thing,” Line says as the water laps at our 
waists. “If I start running, bloody keep up!” 

I don’t even bother to laugh. We’re too 
deep in now. I feel fat and clumsy and 
useless. My only aim is to keep up with Line. 
Suddenly, there’s something big in the water, 
a couple of metres ahead. I see a flash of 
white, then a fin. A dorsal fin. “Blacktip 
shark,” cries Line, and unleashes his spear. 

It misses by millimetres and the shark makes 
for the relative safety of the bay. There was 
me worrying about killer jellyfish and mega 
crocs. And I’d forgotten all about the sharks. 
Great. Line’s simply annoyed he missed. 
They’re good to eat. “It’s a little ’un, only 
a metre or so long.” Which is about 99cm too 
long for me. The mud suddenly seems 
thicker, the water that much more cloudy. 
What fresh hell lurks beneath? 

“Here, check this out.” Line’s holding 
a large, conical shell. “Mud whelks, or kettle 
whelks. Chuck ’em on the fire and they 


whistle as they cook.” I hear the honk of the 
grey hornbill nesting somewhere in the trees. 
We poke our spears down holes buried deep 
under the roots, their entrances scattered 
with crushed shell. “Mud crab breakfast,” 
says Line, wiggling his spear deeper and 
deeper. “Prime real estate,” he says. “They 
fight for the best hole.” He gives one more 
thrust and pulls out a furious, wriggling crab. 
“A hen. They make better eating.” He drops 
her in his bucket, and suddenly, we’re at the 
edge of the mangrove swamp, faced with 
a great open expanse of brown, with deep 
channels slashed through its face. In the 
distance. Port Douglas sits, white and pretty. 
“We love it in the mangroves. It’s the best 
place to hang out, for all species. Everything 
has to behave according to the environment.” 

We tramp out, through knee-depth 
water, and I see nothing. Not even a hermit 
crab. Line, on the other hand, misses 
nothing, his spear cutting through the 
ripples, piercing mud crab and blue swimmer 
alike. I sweat and slather on more sunscreen, 
every inch the limey tourist. “Look, a school 
of yellow-tailed mullet,” he cries. I see 
nothing. Again. Just a narrow channel. And 
the merest of splashes. “There’s something 
big out there, spooking the mullet.” Big? 

How big? Like small shark big. Or big 
bastard shark big? “It could be a big ’un. 
Maybe a cobia [black kingflsh] or something. 

I lost a spear in the side of one of them last 
week. The bugger just swam off.” He shakes 
his head and sets off again, into deeper water, 
eyes peeled and ears pricked. 

Then a flurry of sand, centimetres from 
my foot and a great ray swoops off, his body 
billowing like wind filled sails, his pointed 
sting fearsomely erect. “Just stamp your feet 
as you walk,” advises Line. “They’ll move.” 
I’m not so sure. But my musing on the latest 
creature to fear is interrupted by a crab. 
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I actually spot a living thing, a blue swimmer 
crab no bigger than my hand. This is my 
moment. I aim, wiping the stinging sweat 
from my eyes, pull back and unleash hell. 

The spear putters uselessly into the water, 
not even bothering to pierce the sand. It floats 
off, towards the Barrier Reef. While my target, 
emboldened by the lack of steel through 
shell, takes the offensive and charges me. 
Any casual observer would have seen a great, 
hulking loon, churning through the shallow 
water, chased by some unseen menace 
beneath the waves. Exit, pursued by crab. 

Line laughs, not unkindly. My blushes 
are covered, thankfully, by my sun-pink skin. 
I’ve had it with this spearing lark. Give me 
some dynamite, or a net, or anything save 
this slender weapon that requires guile and 
co-ordination and skill. We’re half a mile 
from the shore now, and I look back. At the 
hills, wearing the lush rainforest like the 


thickest of hipster beards. And a lone 
mangrove tree, bleakly beautiful against the 
horizon, stranded far from shore in the deep 
mud. Yet it thrives here, like Line and his 
family, like every last link of the food chain. 
We wander back, talking about the 
importance of never forgetting one’s past, 
and the way things were always done. And 
embracing the future, too, about education 
and schools and their vital importance for 
an ancient people in a modern world. 

Then it’s over the burning hot beach, 
and up through the woods, and across 
the concrete road, to Line’s house. Well, his 
parents’ house really. His is being done up. 
Below the veranda is a pool (“the family built 
it together”, just as they share their spoils, 
so they share the labour too), filled with 
screaming kids . A Jack Russell looks on with 
weathered insouciance. The sound of wind 
chimes fills the air, along with the scent of 


stir-fried crab, spiked with chilli vinegar. 

We eat damper, basic bread, smeared with 
treacle. And discuss tourism, and the future 
of the area. There are turtle shells on the 
wall, next to the shopping list and family 
photos and flyers for local delivery places. 

“We love it here,” Line says between bites. 
The tide is coming in now, as it has done for 
thousands of years. The mud is covered once 
more and the crabs, like a billion crabs before 
them, emerge from their burrows in search 
of something to eat. The sun is less fierce. 
The tide’s daily duty done. It laps once more 
at the beach. And the next day, it all starts 
all over again. I bid farewell, and clamber 
back in the car, leaving the stingers and 
crocodiles and sharks and rays to do what 
stingers and crocodiles and sharks and 
rays do. Far Northern Queensland may 
be filled with natural peril. But deep down, 
it’s a place of utter peace. FI 
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EVERY MORNING IN THE CAIRNGORM MOUNTAINS. A BRAVE TEAM OF TECHNICIANS MAKES 
THE DAILY TREK THROUGH KNEE-DEEP SNOW AND ARCTIC WINDS TO DIG HOLES AND TAKE 
MEASUREMENTS. THEY'RE TRYING TO PREDICT AVALANCHES. HAZARDS WHICH HAVE 
CLAIMED THE LIVES OF MOUNTAIN USERS AND. PERVERSELY. ARE CAUSED BY THE INCREASED 
FOOTFALL FROM SCOTLAND'S SURGING VISITOR NUMBERS, JOHNNY DAVIS ZIPS UP WARM TO 
WITNESS THE BATTLE AGAINST BRITAIN'S UNNATURAL DISASTER 

The Cairngorms, Scotland, 1,309m above sea level 
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I had arranged to meet 
Mark Diggins before 
breakfast. He’d called up 
from reception, and by the 
time I’d got downstairs he 
was back in the hotel car 
park with the Land 
Rover’s engine running, 
making adjustments to his 
boot straps. He took one 
look at my shoes and by way of 
a greeting shook his head. “No.” 
An outdoor clothing company 
had been kind enough to kit me 
out for the trip to Scotland 
before I left, but apparently its 
all-terrain boots weren’t going 
to cut it. Diggins liked to get to 
work early and I could already 
sense his impatience: now we 
were going to have to stop at 
a mountaineering shop along 
the way. 

Diggins had qualified as 
a mountain guide 27 years 
previously and his wind-worn 
face spoke of a life spent in the 
extreme and difficult outdoors. 
His job had taken him rock 
climbing in Jordan, trekking 
in the Dolomites and canyoning 



in Borneo. According to the 
long list on his website, his 
“environments of operation” 
had included sea cliffs, rock 
walls, volcanoes, glaciers, 
skyscrapers, jungles, deserts 
and lift shafts. But since 2010 
he had been in the Scottish 
Highlands running SAIS: the 
Scottish Avalanche Information 
Service. Every day between 
mid-December and mid-April, 
Diggins and his 16-strong team 
go out on the mountains to 
assess the condition of the snow, 
often digging away in blizzard 
conditions. It’s their job to 
provide avalanche forecasts for 
Scotland’s five most popular 
mountain areas: Creag 
Meagaidh, Glencoe, Lochaber, 
the Northern Cairngorms 
and the Southern Cairngorms. 
For climbers and walkers, and 
for skiers and snowboarders, 
it’s a vital service. 

“It’s really unique because 
it’s the people that go into the 
mountains that come back and 
write the forecasts,” Diggins 
explained. “In other countries, 
people go out on the hills, gather 
the information and then send 
it to someone in an office.” 

As we drove through 
Aviemore, a small town and 
resort within the Cairngorms 
National Park, Britain’s most 
extensive mountain massif 
loomed spectacularly above us. 
Queen Victoria used to get the 


train up here in order to take 
the air, fortifying herself with 
whisky and water, and you could 
appreciate why. The place felt 
magical. Diggins has been all 
over the world, but thinks these 
mountains are the best. 

“People don’t realise we’ve 
got somewhere like this in this 
country,” he said. “Somewhere 
better than the Alps.” 

Despite the cold, some 
winter sun was beginning to 
breakthrough. Diggins said 
I had chosen a good day to go 
out with him. 

“Last week it was five 
consecutive days of winds 
of loomph.” 

he Cairngorms 
plateaux are the 
highest, chilliest 
and snowiest in 
the British Isles, 
temperatures of 
-27°C have been 
recorded there. 
Because of this they 
offer some of the best 
snow for skiing, boarding and 
mountaineering you’ll find 
anywhere: depths of 10ft have 
been recorded, while Whistler in 
Canada, host of the 2010 Winter 
Olympics, sometimes struggles 
with half that. If you live in the 
UK, they’re close enough for 
a weekend’s skiing, without the 
hassle of having to change 
currency or pack your passport. 

1 1 Avalanche expert 
Mark Diggins, with 
27 years of experience, 
prepares for another 
mountain trip 
2 1 Pianning a waik in 
the offices of the 
Scottish Avaianche 
Information Service 
3 1 Packing the Land 
Rover with ali the gear 
for the trip where 
teams can experience 
temperatures of -27°C 
4 1 Waiking in 
the treacherous 
conditions — snow 
depths over 10ft are 
not unusuai 
5 1 One of the team 
wears a mask. 
Equipment now is 
iighter and stronger, 
making it easier and 
safer for ciimbers 




Plus, everyone speaks English. 
They’re a big earner for Scottish 
Tourism and visitor figures are 
on the up: 1.5m came last year. 
But then mountaineering and 
climbing are on the up all over 
the country. The British 
Mountaineering Council has 
seen its membership triple from 

25.000 in 1990 to 75,000 now. 

A recent Sport England survey 
found that more than 250,000 
Britons over the age of 14 go 
climbing or hill walking at least 
once a month, with nearly 

100.000 doing it once a week. 

Mount Everest has become 

such a popular destination that 
climbers now report the bizarre 
sight of queues on the upper 
slopes as people wait to reach 
the summit. This January’s 
mind-boggling feat by Kevin 
Jorgeson and Tommy Caldwell, 
the pair who scaled El Capitan’s 
near-vertical 3,000ft rock face in 
Yosemite National Park while 
urged on by Obama and a social 
media audience of millions, can 
only have encouraged more. 

(“I would love for this to open 
people’s minds to what an 
amazing sport this is,” Caldwell 
said.) Backcountry, the vogue for 
exploring remote, isolated and 
difficult-to-access terrains, of 
which there is little else in the 
eastern highlands of Scotland, 
is also increasingly popular. 
Climbers and walkers from 
Scotland alone now spend more 
than seven million individual 
days in the hills every year. 
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“Winter climbing’s in 
fashion at the moment,” 
says Will Harris, a regional 
development officer at the 
British Mountaineering 
Council. “The equipment has 
got lighter and stronger, making 
it more accessible for people to 
get involved. It’s also been 
a bumper few years for snow, 
and that’s helped the Scottish 
ski industry, which looked like 
it was dying for a while.” 

With figures like this, it’s 
not surprising there’s accidents. 
None of the above is without 
its risks — if it was, no one would 
want to do it. But the Scottish 
Highlands have had a bad run 
of late. In the 2012 calendar year, 
mountain rescue teams helped 
720 people, with 240 injured 
and 25 killed. During the winter 
season of 2012-13, eight deaths 
were caused as a direct 
result of avalanches, while, in 
2013, a further 14 died in separate 
climbing accidents. It was 
a season that saw heavy snow 
falls, high winds and bitter cold. 

Many of these, however, 
weren’t amateurs but seasoned 
climbers who were both well 
equipped and well-versed in 
weather and snow conditions. 
Among them was an RAF 
squadron leader and someone 
on a winter skills training 
course, killed in an avalanche in 
the Cairngorms. Weeks earlier, 
two doctors and two PhD 
students were swept away by 
snow and died 1,000ft down 


ANYONE CAN SPEND £100 ON A NORTH FACE JACKET 
AND DRIVE TO THE FOOT OF CAIRNGORM MOUNTAIN. 
BUT EVEN BEFORE YOU'VE GOT OUT OF YOUR VEHICLE 
YOU'RE AT 600FT, IN AN ARCTIC ENVIRONMENT 


Bidean nam Bian, Glen Coe’s 
highest peak, causing some 
to call for restrictions to be 
imposed on mountains access. 
The climbing community 
disagrees, stating that by its 
nature, mountain weather is 
unpredictable and you’re going 
to have good and bad years, 
however you try and control 
people’s movements. 

(There has been one fatality 
since, on Coireag Dubh Mor 
this February, a week after 
my visit, when an avalanche 
killed a climber from Suffolk.) 

What’s essential is common 
sense and preparedness. 

That’s where Mark Diggins can 
help. The SAIS website, backed 
by Sport Scotland, has grown 
to become the main source 
of dissemination of snow and 
avalanche reports, with 500,000 
people logging on over the 
course of the season. Last year, 
SAIS recorded 350 avalanches: 
another season characterised 
by stormy weather and sharp 
fluctuations in temperature. 

“We’re very conscious when 
we write every avalanche report 
how many people are reading 


them and how many people 
make decisions based on them,” 
Diggins said. “We’ve got to be 
super-accurate in what we say.” 

The problem is that 
once people have it in their 
heads that they’re going to go 
up a particular mountain on 
a particular day, perhaps having 
taken holiday to do so, its very 
hard to change their minds. 
Anyone can spend £100 on a 
North Face jacket and drive to 
the foot of Cairngorm Mountain. 
There’s a massive car park there. 
But even before you’ve got out 
of your vehicle you’re at 600ft. 
You’re already in an Arctic 
environment. 

“No matter how experienced 
a walker or how good a climber 
you are, when the weather gets 
bad you need to be on top of your 
game in terms of navigating,” 
Diggins said. “You have to be 
able to use a map and a compass. 
I’ve been on some rescues where 
people have been relying on 
their phone’s GPS, then the 
battery runs out.” 

I laughed, and said I often 
struggle to get decent signal 
at work. I wouldn’t fancy relying 
on my mobile up a mountain. 

“That’s logical,” Diggins 
said. “But sometimes logic 
doesn’t come into it.” 




e drove past 
the Cairngorm 
Reindeer 
Centre, home 
to the UK’s 
only reindeer 
herd, and 
a gathering at 
the side of the 
road preparing 
for a husky race, and pulled up 
outside Glenmore Lodge, SAIS’s 
base. Diggins knocked the snow 
off his boots and went inside to 
check the forecast data from 
the Met Office, and to work out 
a good place for today’s dig. 
There seemed to be a problem 
with the automated weather 
station at Cairngorm’s summit, 
so instead he turned to his maps. 
The screensaver on his computer 
showed Wadi Rum, the vast 
desert in Jordan. “A contrast 
to all this,” he chuckled, 
gesturing at the snow piled up 
outside the window. 

We were joined by Catherine 
Grindrod, another member of 
the team, who set about zipping 
me up in a second snow jacket 
to cover the one I was wearing, 
tucking the gaiters on my 
snow-proof trousers into my 
boots and strapping an 
avalanche transceiver across my 
chest. It was a homing device. 

“As a group we all wear one,” 
she explained. “If I was buried, 
you pull it out of the harness and 
listen to the beeps. It will draw 
you to where I am.” 

(If you’re buried alive, 
everything depends on how 
quickly you can be found. A few 
years ago, such a transceiver 
helped skiers in Jackson Hole, 
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Wyoming, find their buried 
companion in less than eight 
minutes. That was still too late.) 

Then it was back in the car 
for the short drive to Cairngorm 
Mountain. We parked up 
and took the funicular railway 
to 3,600ft, then disembarked 
with dozens of skiers and 
snowboarders. As they turned 
right to begin their descent, 
Diggins pointed to the horizon 
above us and indicated we 
should carry on walking up the 
mountain. The snow lay 13ft 
deep and it was hard to put one 
foot in front of the other. My new 
boots felt like bricks. It wasn’t 
that easy to breathe. Grindrod 
shouted above the wind, and 
advised me to place my feet in 
their footprints. This first part of 
the expedition would take about 
30 minutes. 

“And don’t put anything 
down,” Diggins bellowed. 

He meant that it would 
blow away. 

“There are times when the 
winds are at lyomph, you are just 
a leaf in a storm. Sometimes it 
V can be so violent that you lose 





your glove. The repercussions of 
losing a glove out there can be 
enormous because you can’t 
hold things. One thing can 
often lead to another when the 
weather is so extreme.” 

The views were spectacular 
but I wasn’t exactly having what 
you’d call a good time. Pressing 
on my mind was the fact I’d been 
up all night with food poisoning. 
Concentrating on putting one 
foot in front of the other was a 
mental task in itself, and I fell 
down more than once. I was also 
trying hard not to have a more 
prosaic accident in my borrowed 
ski-pants. 

n the Looney Tunes 
cartoons, an avalanche is 
caused when a snowball 
rolls downhill and gets 
bigger and bigger. In the 
19th century, there were 
Swiss guidebooks that 
claimed you could start 
an avalanche with 
a good, hearty yodel. 

But snowballs and sound can’t 
trigger avalanches. While the 
vast majority of avalanches 
in Scotland are natural, most 
people who are killed by one 
trigger it themselves (in that 
respect they’re not really 
a “natural disaster” at all). 
Despite appearances, snow 



is remarkably inconsistent. 
When it hits the ground it can 
be transformed in any number 
of different ways, depending on 
what the weather is doing, the 
wind and the temperature of 
the air. (The Inuits with their 
SO words for snow were on to 
something.) Any snowpack is 
made up of layers, like a lasagne, 
with each layer being linked to 
the next by each new fall of 
snow. The layers also connect 
and change over time, melting or 
stiffening in unpredictable ways. 
Avalanche danger is there when 
one layer is insufficiently 
bonded to another layer. The 
art of avalanche control then, 
is a combination of science, 
judgement and luck. 

There are research centres 
where people study this stuff, 
such as the Swiss Federal 
Institute for Snow and 
Avalanche Research in Davos, 
and Montana State University 
with its Cold Climate Simulation 
Chamber where they build 
artificial avalanches. There are 
also countries where avalanche 
prevention takes a more direct 
action approach. In the ski 
resorts of the Rocky Mountains, 
snow patrollers dislodge 
potential hazards using bombs 
packed with pentolite, a high- 
explosive used in warheads, and 


1 1 A member of the team tackling 
a slope, caught in a snow flurry that 
could easily turn into an avalanche 
2 1 Making notes in sub-zero 
temperatures 

3 1 Concentrating hard on putting 
one foot in front of the other in snow 
at least 13ft deep 
4 1 Diggins and the author pause, 
contemplating views at over 3,600ft 
on Britain’s sixth-highest mountain 
5 1 The snow-covered antenna of 
the weather station at the summit 
6 I An avalanche on Observatory 
Gully, a section of Ben Nevis, the 
UK’s highest mountain 

cannons that fire nitrogen- 
powered canisters onto the hard- 
to-reach cliff bands. This 
doesn’t happen in Scotland, 
though. (To Diggins’ knowledge, 
explosives have been used just 
once, in the 2009-10 season, 
to safeguard a railway line 
near Glencoe.) 

Avalanches typically travel 
between 40 and Somph and once 
you’re swept up in one, there’s 
really only a limited amount you 
can do. A swimming motion may 
help you thrust up to stay near 
the surface of the snow, while 
people have survived by cupping 
their hands in front of their faces 
to create an air space. Shouting 
to alert your companions to your 
position is also recommended 
so, conversely, is trying to 
remain calm — though good luck 
with that. As well as the danger 
of disappearing over a cliff or 
smashing into trees or rocks, 
your throat can become plugged 
with snow and your chest 
compressed to the point your 
breathing stops. Asphyxiation 
rather than freezing is the major 
cause of death in avalanches. 

Snow can also set like 
cement. In his book White 
Death: Tragedy And Heroism in 
an Avalanche Zone, Professor 
McKay Jenkins describes a 
snowmobile rider being 
discovered buried after a crash 
by two of his friends. He was fine, 
and they managed to dig him out 
successfully — all except for one 
of his feet. The snow had set so 
tightly that two grown men 
couldn’t pull another man’s foot 
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free. (Later, in hospital the 
crashed rider was dismayed to 
discover his urine “looking like 
root beer”. His muscles had 
started to leak protein into his 
body and he’d suffered such 
trauma that his internal organs 
were in danger of shutting down.) 

Mark Diggins has only ever 
been in one avalanche, out on 
the Scottish mountains, and 
that was before he joined SAIS. 
“It was a storm situation and 
I was blown onto a slope that 
ultimately avalanched,” he told 
me. “The thing that struck me 
was how inconsequential you 
are: the speed at which you 
travel is just astonishing. It’s like 
being in an elevator.” He said he 
broke his fall using his fingers 
and toes, and scrabbled up on to 
a hard slab of snow above him. 

“I was fortunate,” he explained. 
“If you get avalanched in 
Scotland, it’s not a good option; 
there’s such a great deal of 
rocks and rubble. Most people 
die from trauma before 
the avalanche stops, basically. 
It’s rather a grim subject.” 

fter some time that 
felt much longer 
than 30 minutes, the 
mountain started to 
plateau and we 
came to a pile of 
rocks that had 
obviously been 
assembled by hand. 
Diggins slapped me 
on the shoulder. 

“Congratulations,” he 
beamed. “You’ve reached the 
summit of the sixth highest 
mountain in Britain.” 


For a while, things got easier. 
We walked on and came to the 
weather station that had failed 
to transmit the requisite data 
back to Glenmore Lodge. It was 
obvious why. The whole thing 
was frozen solid: with its snowy 
antenna sticking out in all 
directions it looked like an art 
installation. Diggins fished in 
his pocket and pulled out his 
map and compass. 

“Tm going to take a bearing,” 
he said. The area he had in mind 
to study required us to descend 
the southern face of the 
mountain. He pressed on with 
Grindrod following closely, but 
I became increasingly aware 
that I was lagging. Occasionally, 
they’d turn round and one or 
other would give me the big 
thumbs-up, but they were too far 
ahead to communicate with. All 
I could hear was the sound of my 
own laboured breathing. I don’t 
consider myself particularly 
unfit — I run, and do a fair 
amount of walking — but this 
was hard work. I didn’t feel 
terribly well. 

As we descended there were 
rocks, the famous Cairngorm 
granite, coming through the 
snow that needed to be 
negotiated and the wind had 
picked up considerably on this 
side of the mountain. At one 
point it blew me over, and I was 
grateful that neither Diggins nor 
Grindrod saw. Have I mentioned 


it was cold? Yes, it was very, very 
cold. Diggins later put the wind 
chill at -20°C, and the wind 
speed at qomph. God knows 
what loomph felt like last week. 

Diggins circled back on 
himself and indicated a spot 
where he wanted to dig. It was on 
a northwest aspect, with a sheer 
drop some 30ft in front of us. 
From his backpack he produced 
a snow shovel and pickaxe and 
hacked into the snow with gusto. 
He was digging a hole for me to 
sit in. Then he dug another and 
hefted out a huge slab of snow in 
one solid block. “Feel how heavy 
that is,” he said. But I couldn’t, 
because I couldn’t lift it. 

Diggins dropped into his 
hole and chipped away at some 
of the exposed snow strata. 

He scattered a handful onto 
a pocket measuring chart, 
and produced an eye loop. 

“Look at that,” he said, with 
satisfaction. “It looks like glass.” 

Indeed — through the 
magnifier it didn’t resemble 
snow at all, but crystals of 
something that had shattered 
on the floor. 

Then he took some other 
measurements, including 
temperature and depth 
readings. He deduced we had 
a classic case of hard slab 
overlaying weak, poorly-bonded 
snow layers. Later that day, his 
report for the Northern 
Cairngorms appeared on the 


SAIS website. “Deep instabilities 
will persist on some aspects,” he 
wrote. “Cornices over northerly 
aspects will be prone to collapse. 
The avalanche hazard will be 
considerable.” 

It was time to descend the 
mountain. Before we did we took 
a minute to catch our breath 
behind a boulder that offered 
some shelter from the 
rampaging wind. 

I told Diggins I thought his 
job was totally mad. 

“It’s nuts,” he agreed. 

We’d been on the mountain 
for three hours. Diggins, 
Grindrod and the rest of their 
team would be back here, or 
somewhere that looked exactly 
like here, doing it all again 
tomorrow morning. Just as they 
would be every day for almost 
half the year. 

“On Christmas Day it’s nice 
out here because it’s so quiet,” 
Grindrod said. “Then we come 
down and have our turkey.” 

he Scottish 
Avalanche 
Information Service 
aren’t there to 
discourage anyone 
from going up the 
mountains. In fact, 
quite the opposite. 
“Recreation is such 
an important part of 
the Scottish economy,” Diggins 
said. “What we do is provide 
information for people to use so 
they can go into the mountains 
with a better knowledge and 
understanding of where the 
dangers may be, so they can 
make informed decisions. It’s 
about encouraging people to 
come, basically.” 

And none of their reports 
— even ones saying “Avalanche 
hazard: considerable” — say 
keep away. “We never say 
‘Don’t go’,” Diggins said. 

“We always say: ‘There are 
places to go. You just need to 
be thoughtful’.” 

“Look at that mountain,” 
he told me, back on the flat. 
“You’ve got snow on the left but 
it’s clear on the right. If we have 
an avalanche hazard in those 
areas, you can avoid it, can’t 
you? So, it’s about working out 
where to go on the landscape. 
Really, it’s all about choice.” fit 


AVALANCHES TYPICALLY TRAVEL 
BETWEEN 40 AND 8GMPH. ONCE YOU 
ARE SWEPT UP IN ONE, THERE'S 
A LIMITED AMOUNT YOU CAN DO 
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ll You Need is Cash is a 1978 TV mockumentary 
written by and starring Eric Idle of the Pythons 
and his long-term comic collaborator Neil 
Innes. In the film. The Beatles are satirically 
reformed as The Rutles, but as well as taking an 
affectionate swipe at the Fab Four (re-dubbed 
The Prefab Four), Idle and Innes extended 
their comic vision to the British blues revival of the early 
Sixties. In one sublime scene, the hapless reporter journeys 
to the Mississippi Delta to uncover the origins of The Rutles’ 
distinctive sound; upon interviewing some blind, crippled, 
or otherwise disabled old bluesman on the broken-down 
porch of his cotton-pickin’ shack, he is bamboozled by this 
strange inversion of musical history: “We learnt everything 
we know from The Rutles,” the ancient man croaks, “there 
was no music here at all before we heard their records.” 

As it happens, having a nascent teenage guitar hero in 
the house. I’d watched All You Need is Cash not long before 
I myself trained, planed and automobiled my family all the 
way to Clarksdale, Mississippi, the so-called “cradle of 
the blues” — even so, I was shocked when the man who was 
checking us into the Shack Up Inn outside of town looked 
up from the register, and in reply to the question I’d put to 
him said: “Well, y’know, hereabouts we learnt everything 
we know about the blues from... The Rutles.” OK, granted, 
he didn’t actually say this, but he did utter words pretty 
much to the same effect. It was a modest 90°C with 90 per 
cent humidity in Clarksdale; I hadn’t so much walked as 
splodged my way into the corrugated iron lobby of the Shack 
Up Inn. With heat like this, my conversation with the man 
on the desk was of necessity to the point: “Have you got 
a guitar we can borrow?” was my first sally, to which his 
reply was a thumb jabbed at three nearby acoustics on 
stands, and a growled, “Them are all loaners.” 

My next question was equally direct: “Do you know 
where the crossroads are at which Robert Johnson bartered 
his soul with the devil so he could become the greatest blues 
guitarist of all time?” 

Again, the Shack Up Inn man didn’t hesitate for a second, 
and much in the manner of anyone in the hospitality 
industry directing a wayward tourist, he told me that 
while the officially recognised “crossroads” was where 
Highway 61 and Highway 49 intersect in what passes for 
downtown Clarksdale, he personally favoured a more 
secreted junction, where the old Simmons Road intersected 
with Ritchie Avenue. This was, my informant vouchsafed 
a far “shadier” part of town, full of the kinds of authentic 
juke joints where, to put it 
bluntly, white folks don’t go. 

I hee-hawed like the 
upper-middle-class English 
donkey I really am, and 
said: “I expect you get a lot 
of people like me coming 
in and asking about the 
crossroads. You must get 
fed up with it.” The desk 
man scrutinised me, and 
I returned the compliment: 
he was around my own 
age, with the raddled face 
of someone who’s fallen 
asleep too many times under 
a heavy dew of alcohol and 



tetrahydrocannabinol; he wore a pair of faded denim bib ’n’ 
braces and a shock of greying hair was escaping from the 
low neck of his T-shirt. “Well,” he said, “that’s not how we 
see it. Y’see, what integration between black and white folks 
has been achieved ’round here is all thanks to you English.” 

I goggled at him, and he obliged: “Yes, it was English 
musicians coming over here and asking about the blues that 
got black and white folks talking. The black folks realised 
that the whites were basically harmless, and moreover 
they had money in their pockets...” He went on... and on. 
Basically, that’s the problem with people: you set off on life’s 
road, being open and enquiring, and before you know it 
you’re being bored to feline distraction under a hot tin roof 
by a valetudinarian Led Zeppelin fan, because that’s what 
my interlocutor unashamedly was. Apparently, Robert 
Plant was a regular visitor to the Shack Up Inn, and he was 
a man unafraid to walk the mean streets of Clarksdale and 
hang out even in the most hairy and savagely segregated of 
the juke joints, where the authentic Mississippi Delta blues 
was played... the Shack Up Inn man studied me carefully, 
clearly doubting I was made of the Plant stuff, and he was 
right there. I’m more of an inorganic-type-guy. 


X 


Ithough that wasn’t always the case. It’s 
difficult now, perhaps, for me to convey quite 
how much the blues has meant to me over 
the years — difficult, and also laughable. 
I picture myself: a 15-year-old hunched over 
a portable record player in the back bedroom 
of a semi in a dull North London suburb, 
suffering shaving and spots punctuating my 
face, as I hearken to Blind Lemon Jefferson: “Black wa-ater 
risin...” he yodels from out of a blizzard of hiss and scratch, 
“...cummin in ma windows an’ door...” (“Rising High Water 
Blues”, 1927). At the time, I dimly understood that this was 
Mississippi water and that in a deltaic region with incredibly 
rich soil deposits, if the levees were to break the inundation 
would indeed be murky. But this was O-Level geography 
speaking through me, rather than the bitter experience of 
the downtrodden African-American... and yet... and yet, 
I was pretty fucking miserable and alienated most of the 
time, while self-obsessed as I also undoubtedly was, I already 
understood one key thing about the popular culture that 
surrounded me and with which my psyche was saturated: 
its wellspring lay far to the west and the south — and it was 

the 12-bar, 4/4 time black 
water arising from it that all 
us fish-belly-white teenagers 
were flopping about in. 

It’s still the case to this 
day. By far the majority of 
the rap and hip-hop fans 
on this dirtball of ours are 
white teenagers sitting in 
suburban bedrooms and 
what they crave now is what 
I craved then: authenticity. 
Doubtless, in decades 
to come they’ll set off on 
pilgrimages to Compton or 
the South Bronx, only to find 
themselves, on arrival, in an 
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artful simulacrum of a crack den (complete with merch in 
the form of plastic Clocks and crack vials), being told by 
a fellow middle-aged white man that they were crucially 
responsible for the national advancement of Snoop Dogg 
and Jay Z. They won’t buy it then, and I didn’t buy it now. 

Clarksdale, being in, like, a delta, is a low, flat place, the 
only relief being supplied by the flyover carrying Highway 
6i, a road I revisited many times during our stay as I drove 
back and forth from the Shack Up Inn to the putative 
crossroads. At the Delta Blues Museum in the dusty, sepia- 
tinged downtown the whole crossroads myth was pretty 
much debunked by a series of info-panels on the wall: Sure, 
Johnson sang about selling his soul to the devil, but that’s 
no more plausible than Mick dagger being the devil because 
he once sang in a satanic persona (actually, I find the idea 
that Sir Mick is the incarnation of pure evil rather more 
credible). The only witnesses to Johnson’s claim are both 
partial and long dead. Some authorities dispute that it was 
Clarksdale and propose the towns of Rosedale or Beulah 
instead; others assert it was a graveyard not a crossroads, 
and still others contend it wasn’t even 
Robert Johnson who did the Faustian 
deal but a different guitar-pickin’ 

Johnson altogether. 

None of this dissuaded either me, 
or Ivan, my i6-year-old Faust: we’d 
come to flog his soul, and by golly we 
were going to do it. Regular Esquire 
readers may have visited last year’s 
Reading Festival with me and Ivan, 
at a time when he was still very much 
of the heavy and metallic persuasion. 

In the intervening weeks and months, 
both his music-making and his musical 
appreciation had come on by stage 
dives. In the winter he approached 
me, looking doleful, and said: “You 
were right, dad, Robert Johnson is the 
greatest blues musician of all time.” 

Of course, this is hardly a contentious 
statement, none other than Eric 
Clapton has said something similar 
(“the most important blues singer that 
ever lived”), but then anything dear old Eric says has to be 
taken with an entire box of Maldon sea salt when you realise 
that Slowhand’s given name is an anagram of “narcoleptic”. 

Anyway, throughout the long, stygian evenings, in the 
hot tin confines of the Shack Up Inn, mauled by mosquitoes 
and dripping with sweat, Ivan worked on a blues using 
the tritone, or diminished fifth. This is a musical interval 
composed of three adjacent whole tones that has an eerie 
and dissonant feel; the tritone was popularised in Western 
classical music by the sinisterly brilliant composer and 
pianist, Liszt, but was known long before that as diabolus 
in musica (“the devil in music”). According to Ivan — who’d 
done his research — this was a sure-fire Satan-summoning 
sound, one calculated to bring the Prince of Darkness 
running to any crossroads, whether it be in Clarksdale or 
Chester-le-Street for that matter. And during the long, flash- 
bulb-intense days, we explored the locale: being as white as 
Don McLean we drove our Chevy to the levee — surprise, 
surprise, it was dry. 

Besides the Delta Blues Museum, and a few antique- 
cum-junk shops, downtown Clarksdale was also home to 


White Rose Cleaners, where Felicia — who initially seemed 
perfectly angelic to me — did something altogether devilish 
to my Levi’s: “lightly” starching them and pressing in a heavy 
crease. So it was that I limped, stiff-legged and ashamed, 
around the food market out on Highway 6i, which wasn’t 
Walmart — that was another half-mile down the road — 
but still embodied the retail consequences of American 
poverty: great piles of rock-bottom-cheap, corn-syrup-soused 
merchandise, large signs reading “We Accept Food Stamps”; 
and a clientele many of whom were either unhealthily obese, 
or painfully emaciated. 

The musicologists’ thesis about the Mississippi Delta is 
that the vast size of the cotton plantations, and the low ratio 
of white masters to black slaves, meant that the African- 
American population were left, culturally at least, to get on 
with their own thing: the blues was a function of this far from 
benign neglect. I don’t know anything about that, but what 
I do know is that authenticity means something different 
in America to Europe, or at least so I tried to convince Ivan 
as we drove from one to another of America’s music cities. 

Starting out in New York, we’d 
boogied up to Harlem to take a look at 
the famous Apollo Theater. We couldn’t 
go on the tour but there was plenty 
of merch on sale and “the Hardest 
Working Man in Show Business” 
was imploring us, “Please..! Please..! 
Please..!” to buy something through 
the lobby PA. In Atlanta, we visited 
a guitar shop so Ivan’s itchy fingers 
could connect with some strings. I say 
“shop” but the Guitar Center out on 
the Northeast Expressway is part of 
a massive chain shackling rock to rollers 
right across America. Ivan thought the 
giant placards on the outside of the 
music barn were just a little bit... too 
much; picturing as they did the likes 
of Slash (formerly of Guns N’ Roses 
but reassuringly born in Hampstead, 
North London), engaged in the diabolic 
act of commercial endorsement. 

A fan of the eponymous TV show, 
Ivan had been looking forward to Nashville; his assumption 
being — I think — that given what he saw as the show’s 
cheesiness, there must be an authentic music scene lying 
behind it. But as we strolled through the hallowed halls 
of the Country Music Hall of Fame and Museum, peering 
into glass cabinet after cabinet, each one holding the 
rhinestone-encrusted shirt or guitar of another picker 
we’d never heard of, his irritation increased. “They make 
no acknowledgement of the blues!” he expostulated. 

I tried to soothe him: observing that while the two musical 
traditions were indeed deeply entwined musically, because 
of the long history of racial segregation their commercial 
forms, of necessity, had become detached, but he wasn’t 
to be mollified. 

Nor was he soothed by the Grand Ole Opry, along Music 
Valley Drive from The Fiddler’s Inn and onto Opryland 
Drive, which didn’t look either grand or ole. After Ivan had 
attended a gig there, his view was it should be renamed 
the Cheesy New Opry, because what he’d seen there was 
a succession of rhinestone cowboys still pleading with 
Ruby not to take her love to town. It wasn’t much better > 
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in town, where Nashville’s 
Broadway is a street of 
bars, tattoo parlours and 
tat shops, all of which play 
host to pissed-up tourists, 
who stagger from the bottle 
to the needle accompanied 
by the sorrowful whine 
of pedal-guitars and the 
periodic whooping coming 
from the Sprocket Rocket, a 
multi-rider bicycle equipped 
with a wet bar that came 
revolving around the block 
propelled by its boozy crew. 

“Don’t worry,” I told Ivan as 
he grimaced at the ground- 
to-ground Rocket, “I bet things will be much more authentic 
— in your terms — once we get to Memphis.” 

X 

^^ 3 .% nd they were. At twilight, in Handy Park 
(named after WC Handy, the composer 
of “St Louis Blues”) just off Beale Street, 
MS a generously proportioned woman took to 

the makeshift stage and began rousing the 
sparse crowd: “Are there any big girls in 
OR# thehouse,y’all? I say: Are there any big girls 

in the house, y ’all? I say, if you wanna get rich 
you gotta spread your legs, you gotta bounce your bootie like 
a basketball! Ladies, let me hear you scream. . .” And scream 
the crowd did, in a ragged sort of a way. Then her backing 
musicians got going and she began to serenade us in the 
smoothest, silkiest, most soulful voice Td heard in a long 
time. The crowd didn’t seem to be tourists, didn’t seem to 
be locals either, they were just people, grooving in the dusk. 

Sure, Beale Street has its share of tat shops, and, like 
a mirror image of Nashville, is lined with bars in which 
pick-up bands pump out the blues as they were played some 
half-century ago, but for all that, the atmosphere is entirely 
different. It could be quite simply because Memphis is 
a black town and Nashville a white one, or it may be because 
the blues flowed out of the Mississippi Delta to become 
the great sinuous watercourse of contemporary pop music 
(whereas country music has, in my view, dwindled into 
a dried-up riverbed scattered with rhinestones), but for 
whatever reason Memphis felt right. Hell, Ivan was even 
able to borrow a Gibson electric guitar from our hotel (there 
was a glass case in the lobby), while across the road stood 
the guitar maker’s showroom. True, Katy Perry was due to 
play the massive FedExForum, but she wasn’t due for a few 
weeks, by which time Ivan’s soul would be in Satan’s pocket. 

It was hot when we got to Graceland, on the outskirts 
of Memphis, and Ivan was in another of his authentic 
rages against inauthenticity. Everyone always remarks 
on how small the late King’s palace is, but it reminded me 
of the generously proportioned villas of nouveau riche 
school friends I used to goggle at in the early Seventies: 
all pile shagged to the max and kitchens fitted together 
in an exquisite Formica joinery. The other surprising thing 
about the Graceland tour was how no-nonsense it was: 
granted, there was a certain amount of hagiography in the 
audio-commentary as we shuffled from one Naugahyde 


conversation pit to the 
next, but this was only to be 
expected. What was more 
surprising was the frank 
admission of the departed 
monarch’s fatal dependence 
on prescription drugs; that 
and the swimming pool, 
which was indeed guitar- 
shaped, but only about the 
size of a ukulele. 

Gliff Richard was the 
guest DJ spinning the discs 
on Sirius XM’s “Seventies on 
7” tooled the Chevy 

south to Clarksdale and 
our rendezvous with fate. 
“I’d like to teach the world to sing in per-fect har-mon-y!” 
The New Seekers warbled, while Ivan groaned. Our first 
night’s vigil was at the famous crossroads on Highway 61, 
which is marked with a large sign, one still bigger than the 
placard on the wall of the nearby Abe’s barbecue restaurant 
that proclaims it the home of “Swine Dining”. Ivan took up 
position on the traffic island and struck a few experimental 
chords: my watch ticked away the seconds until midnight. 
A few pick-ups and beaten-up sedans came swishing past, no 
one slowed down or gawped: the sight of English teenagers 
engaged in occult practices is commoner thereabouts than... 
well, than Robert Plant leading seminars on interracial 
tolerance. Ivan strummed his eerie blues, the hour struck, 
and I felt a peculiar shiver run the length of my spine, 
one that might have been the tip of the devil’s pitchfork 
ratchetting down my vertebrae, or alternatively it might 
just have been a peculiar shiver. 

The next night we aimed for the shadier and more 
“authentic” crossroads. Ivan was dressed all in black; the 
Chevy nosed along Simmons Road in the darkness, isolated 
streetlamps pitched tepees of orange light, the air whirled 
and whizzed with bugs. At the junction, we piled out and 
Ivan took up his theatrical stance and began plinkety- 
plunking. Down the road a ways (you start thinking like 
this if you spend too long in the Deep South, y’all) there 
was indeed a hairy-looking juke joint: light and loud music 
streamed from the door, men with writing on their trousers 
were conducting some kind of business in the car park. One 
thing was obvious, though, whatever was being grooved to in 
the juke joint it wasn’t the music of these men’s forefathers, 
it was devilishly modern hippety-hop stuff. 

“Sounds to me like these chaps could do with another 
visit from Robert Plant,” I remarked to Ivan — but he didn’t 
seem to hear me, his eyes were rolled back in their sockets 
so that only the whites were showing, and there was an 
expression of dangerous ecstasy on his face. 

Did it work? I hear you ask. Did your 16-year-old son 
succeed in trading his soul with the devil for musical 
prowess? Well, the short answer is, I don’t know. I’m keeping 
an open mind. I figure the results of the swap — if it 
did occur — may take some time to emerge. Obviously, 
I’m in a hurry for results, but I’m a realist: I understand 
that if the transformation comes it will be in the devil’s 
time, not my own, and His Satanic Majesty has an 
eternity with which to prey upon Ivan’s soul, while he 
himself plinks, plunks, and sings the blues with greater 
and greater authenticity. (| 
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F ew sights in the world, 

I think, canbe quite so 
restorative to sagging 
spirits as the one before 
me right now, on this 
cold, grey, downcast 
morning. There’s dawn over the 
Serengeti. There’s the sun setting 
behind the Grand Canyon. There’s 
Paris in the spring and New York 
in June and Venice by moonlight. 
And then there’s the approach of 
Rosie Huntington-Whiteley, 
slaloming through the tables of 
a smart London hotel dining room, 
wearing tight leather jeans and a soft 
charcoal sweater, heading in the 
direction of my corner table, a broad 
smile on her famous lips. 

At 27, Rosie is among Britain’s 
— and indeed the world’s — most 
successful models, the face and 
body of, at various times. Burberry, 
Victoria’s Secret and Marks 
& Spencer. She has regular 
appointments on the covers of our 
leading fashion magazines, a vital 


presence on social media and — less 
willingly — she is a fixture of the 
tabloid gossip sites. 

More than a model, then, Rosie 
is a brand name in her own right. 

Her M&S lingerie range, Rosie for 
Autograph, is the fastest-selling line 
sold by the biggest underwear retailer 
in Britain. She is glamorous, clearly, 
but also somehow accessible. If sales 
of the lingerie are any indication, 
she appeals to women of all ages. 

And quite a number of us chaps think 
she’s smashing, too. 

On the afternoon I meet her for 
this piece, Rosie is in town to launch 
her first fragrance, also called Rosie 
for Autograph. It has been 18 months 
in the making, and the creation of it 
took her first to New York, to meet the 
“nose” who worked with her on the 
scent, then to Grasse in the south 
of France, where the roses used in 
the fragrance are harvested and 
then fermented, and on to Devon to 
shoot the ad campaign. Today, she’s 
here in London. Tomorrow, she’s off 


to Wales for more promotion, and 
on the following day she’ll be on 
a plane back to LA, where she lives 
with her boyfriend since 2010, action 
movie star Jason Statham, a fellow 
Brit expat. 

This is a flying visit, then, as 
Rosie’s visits tend to be. It’s why, 
apart from the obvious reason 
(you’ve seen the photos?) we thought 
she’d be the ideal cover star for 
Esquire’s travel issue. Because if 
anyone racks up the air miles, it’s our 
Rosie. She reckons she spends on 
average at least a week in the UK each 
month, and much of the rest of the 
time she’s on location for shoots or 
otherwise travelling for work. Still, 
you can take the girl out of England... > 
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''As soon as I hit my 
teens, 1 wanted the 
cosmopolitan life, to 
be in London. . . a city 
that was glamorous, 
sexy, dangerous” 


“I’ve lived out of the country since 
I was i8 but I do feel inherently 
British,” she says. “Even though I live 
in LA, a big bulk of my work is in 
England and so I feel really cemented 
here.” Rosie and Jason do a mean 
Sunday roast. I’m told. 

Rosie is a rural girl originally, 
from Devon, where she grew up on 
a small farm, muddy-booted, 
dreaming of escape. “I was the 
country kid who wanted to go to the 
city,” she says. “As soon as I hit my 
teens, and I started to get inspired 
by fashion and culture and travel, 

I wanted the cosmopolitan life and 
the opportunities you could only get 
if you lived in London. I wanted to 
be in a city that was glamorous, that 
was sexy, that was dangerous.” 

She’s come a long way, then, but 
Rosie’s was not an overnight success. 
She’s been modelling for 12 years, but 
only considers her real breakthrough 
to have happened at the beginning of 
this decade. “The first eight years 
of my career were a grind,” she says. 
“Sometimes I almost forget. I moan 
about having to get on a 12-hour flight 
and I catch myself and go, ‘Shut the 
fuck up, Rosie. Who thought you 
would be sat in First Class on British 
Airways sipping a cup of tea, everyone 
asking if there’s anything else they 
can bring you?”’ 

“It’s a very privileged bubble 
I rotate in,” she says, “and it’s 
important for me to remember that.” 

Her first trip outside the country 
was aged 15, when she joined a school 
trip to Tokyo. A year later she was 
on planes to New York, LA, the 
Caribbean. “You’re like, ‘Someone 
is paying for me to go the Caribbean?’ 

It was like a joke.” 

She’s worldlier now, of course. 

But not jaded. A few days before our > 
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meeting she was in Southeast Asia 
and she is evangelical about the 
thrills of Thailand and Cambodia 
in particular. She had watched the 
sun rise over Angkor Wat and also, 
working with Unicef, talked to 
survivors of the Khmer Rouge regime 
and visited the killing fields. 

Thailand she values for the 
anonymity it gave her. “It was really 
the first time in the five years we’ve 
been together where Jason and 
I have been able to lie on a beach and 
not have some zoom lens up our 
arses, where people weren’t really 
fussed about us, and we were able to 
do normal things,” she says. “And 
you can’t get the Daily Mail in 
Thailand so that is one of the major 
reasons to go back there.” 

Later, she emails me the name 
of the hotel she stayed at in Siem 
Reap, the Sala Lodges, in the hope 
I’ll pass the recommendation on to 
you. She’s good like that. (If you are 
in the market for a holiday, she also 
recommends any Aman Resort, 
especially the one in the Turks and 
Caicos; and the Firmdale Hotels in 
London and New York for business 
travellers and city-breakers.) 

She has a catalogue of places 
to visit she hasn’t seen yet. “Td like 
to go to Vietnam, I’d like to go to 
Laos, Burma. South America: I’d 
like to spend more time in Rio. 

I’d like to go to Argentina again, 
and Chile, and I’d love to go to 
Machu Picchu. I should write a list, 
really, of all the incredible places 
to see before I croak.” 

Lately, what with all the 
globetrotting, she has fallen in love 
with home again. “I had to leave 
Devon to really appreciate it,” she 
says. “I’ve travelled really broadly 
across the whole world. I’ve been to 
some stunning places and now I go 
back to Devon and it is right up there. 
I mean it’s kind of breathtaking.” 
Natural English beauty, you see? 

It still takes some beating. 

Oh, and if you are down that way, 
Rosie recommends the Hotel 
Endsleigh, in Milton Abbot. 
Honestly, in the extremely unlikely 
event the modelling doesn’t pan out, 
she’d make a mean tour operator. FI 
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visited Margate’s 
golden sands in the 
last sunny days of 
autumn. Radiant 
light shone through 
the glass roof of 
St Pancras, casting 
silhouettes across 
the station as the 
sleek train known as 
the Javelin glided 
away from London’s 
21st-century transport hub, before we 
disappeared underground, shearing 
through miles of tunnel, clearing 
the whole East London sprawl in 
15 minutes. We emerged at the 
thrilling, end-of-the-world spectacle 
of hyper-capitalism rumouring along 
the soured floodplains of the Thames 
Estuary, bleached concrete flyovers 
arching past colossal wind turbines 
and monstrous oil tanks rising 
from the soggy marshland. It felt like 
a day-trip to Bladerunner’s beach, 
some way into a future shot through 
with fluorescent toxic beauty, 
seen from the slick, air-conditioned 
interior of the High Speed 1. 

I didn’t know what I was 
expecting to find. Margate is 
emblematic of the English seaside, 
and has been one of its most dramatic 
cautionary tales. I remember the 
overwhelming sense of desolation 
when I last visited several years ago: 
as I got off the train, a young man 
was screaming and crying in the 
station, booting the wall hard with 
a ragged Reebok Classic. It was 
a glorious sunny evening in high 
summer but there were only about 
a dozen stragglers on Margate’s mile 
of sand. There were no punters in the 
V sex shop with the waterproof plastic 


nurses’ outfits in the window. The only 
signs of life were in the pubs, which 
were full of drunken hard bastards 
from deep Kent, teenagers with tops 
off, Tupac tats on fighters’ torsos, 
hands down tracksuit bottoms cupping 
degenerate bollocks, and the feeling 
a kicking was a wrong look away. 

Margate then felt like a brutish, 
irredeemable place but last summer 
I’d heard enough positive mentions 
of it to make me wonder whether this 
seaside town that had been in free fall 
for as long as anyone could remember 
had finally found its bounce: 
conversations turned on its new 
“arty” vibe, people moving there, 
people even calling it “Shoreditch-on- 
Sea”. These conversations were 
always with people who’d lived in 
the East End when it was a ropey, 
colourful no-man’s-land where 
creativity had the space to flourish, 
who’d woken up one morning around 
Olympics time and found themselves 
living behind enemy lines, out-priced 
by international rich kids, 
shit celebrities’ children 
and members of the band 
Mumford & Sons . 

I’d been to 

Hastings a few weeks 
earlier, which I’d 
also heard called 
“Shoreditch-on- 
Sea”. Like 
Margate, 

Hastings was 
full of reminders 
of how far the 
English seaside 
resort had sunk: lots 
of pound shops and 
bleak, empty amusement 
arcades defacing the 


crumbling elegance of the regency 
terraces above them. A confusing, 
kaleidoscopic muddle of heroin 
addicts in jogging bottoms, feather- 
in-their-cap bohemians, dilapidation 
and intriguing hints of arty activity 
in the shady undergrowth. Td even 
seen a compilation from an indie 
label called Thinking About Moving 
To Hastings. There was clearly 
something afoot in these southern 
coastal resorts. I decided to return to 
Margate and compare notes, and not 
for purely anthropological reasons: 
my vested interest being I’m also one 
of those displaced East Enders who 
can no longer make the sums work 
in the arsehole’s paradise that 
Boris’s London is fast becoming. 

The train pulled into Margate 
station. A faded banner reading 
“Dreamland Welcomes You” hung 
on a grim concrete wall below 
a strangely beautiful, bleak Stalinist 
towerblock caught in the sun. I got 
off to the sound of seagulls squawking, 
along with a Noddy Holder-haired 
bloke in white snakeskin cuban- 
heeled boots, a couple of 
urchins with a pitbull and 
an old boy struggling 
with a walking stick. 
Margate’s grandiose 
station hall hinted at 
the volume of punters 
who would have 
passed through it at 
one time. The stink 
of stale fat drifted out 
of the station’s cafe, 
but the posters 
scattered across the 
walls told a different 
story: Mike Leigh’s Mr 
Turner, set partly in Margate, 


Dreamland’s 
wooden roller 
coaster (2015 above 
left, 1951 below) is 
the UK's oldest but 
has been twice hit 
by arson attacks, in 
2008 and 2014. It is 
set to reopen this 
year. The view of the 
town from Margate 
Jetty, above right 
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THE BlEAKNESS FELT LESS DESPERATE, 


was showing, as was English Magic, 
Jeremy Deller’s new exhibition at 
Turner Contemporary. I waiked into 
a town seemingiy caught between 
these two opposing sociai signiflers. 

I waiked out of the station right 
on to the town’s famous miie of goiden 
sand, past the sheiter where TS Eiiot 
wrote The Waste Land whiie 
recovering from the nervous 
breakdown he’d suffered as a City 
banker: “On Margate Sands. I can 
connect. Nothing with nothing”. 

In the iow, goiden mid-afternoon 
suniight, the bieakness feit aitogether 
iess desperate, more bittersweet. 

Beside the goiden miie was 
aboarded-up, brutaiist arcade, 
backing on to the ciosed Dreamiand 
amusement park. A iittie “To Let” 
sign sat patheticaiiy next to huge 
iightbuib iettering running up the 
side of an amazing art deco fin that 
iooked iike the back of a diiapidated 
Chevy: a tragic, poignant sight. 
Fortunateiy, aii was not iost in 
Dreamiand. There was a temporary 
exhibition staffed by voiunteers in 
a disused room fuii of vintage pinbaii 
machines. The exhibition was 
something of a reveiation: Dreamiand 


is more than just a deserted 
fairground at the heart of a faiien 
seaside resort. It’s one of England’s 
earliest amusement parks, opened 
in 1921 at the birth of English popular 
culture. The more I looked round 
the exhibition, the more impressive 
Dreamland’s pedigree seemed: 
the Grade 2 listed Edwardian wooden 
roller coaster, the first in England, 
based on the ride in Coney Island, 
New York. The cinema, with its 
fantastical fin, was the blueprint 
for the golden age of English 
art deco cinemas, inspired by 
the revolutionary 1928 design of the 
Titania Palast in Berlin. Dreamland 
was clearly one of the crucibles of 
our pop culture: its role continuing 
after WWII, when mods and rockers 
christened Sixties youth culture 
here by kicking the shit out of each 
other along the golden mile. 

I watched a film about Dreamland 
being regenerated with lovely old 
Super-8 home movies of donkeys, 
dodgems and 99s. It was a multitude 
of old cockney voices recalling how 
Dreamland was the heart of Margate : 
the Margate of everyone’s childhood 
memories, a lost world of hook-a- 


The old entrance to 
Dreamland, above 
left, which opened In 
1921. It will relaunch 
later this year after 
an E18m project 
to transform it into 
a vintage theme 
park. Looking out 
from the promenade 
across the Thames 
Estuary, above right 


ducks and candy floss. Designer 
Wayne Hemingway has been brought 
in to renovate the amusement park. 
His total enthusiasm — “We’re gonna 
bust a gut to get this place back up 
and running!” — and his profound 
understanding that Dreamland was 
a people’s palace, not another 
identikit temple to Culture with 
a capital C, couldn’t help but win you 
over. I even enjoyed the voice-over 
by Barbara Windsor. The exhibition 
tugged deep on my heartstrings. 

It seemed to have only the noblest of 
intentions, and I found myself rooting 
for Dreamland and for the fortunes 
and people of Margate. The volunteer 
who gave me a newspaper about 
it clearly cared about his town, really 
wanted it to recover and, I have 
to admit, all the love and hope I felt 
focused in this little exhibition 
almost put a lump in my throat. 

It all seemed so different to the 
last time I visited. 

“Why did you come here?” a cab 
driver asked me then. 

“Just for a mooch about,” I said. 

“Oh, you don’t want to do that. 

It’s a shithole here... Shithole-on-Sea.” 

And on he went, despondently, 
for the entire ride. By the time I got 
out I’d almost lost the will. You’re 
supposed to be an ambassador for 
your town, I thought. Overwhelming 
pessimism seemed to be so deep- 
rooted it had consumed the place. 

The problem for former resorts 
like Margate and Hastings is they 
were developed to cater to leisure time 
during the Industrial Revolution, 
when tourism was on an industrial 
model and an industrial scale. 

When the masses went to Spain and 
the English seaside resorts collapsed. 


> 
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the ruins were as epic as any of the 
industrial age. Hastings has its own 
version of Dreamland. Next to the 
rusted, buckled legs of the burned 
pier, there’s an incredible, mile-long 
concrete collonade; crumbling, 
piss-stained, daunting, haunted by 
smackheads and rough drinkers, 
known as Bottle Alley. It has the feel 
of an abandoned Cold War structure, 
a ruin from a past civilisation whose 
meaning has become obscure and 
mysterious. I don’t think there are 
any definite plans to save the South 
Coast’s biggest tramp shelter, but like 
Dreamland in Margate, Hastings is 
rebuilding its own temple of pop 
culture — the pier. When I visited, 
the hi-viz workmen were busy, and 
photos of The Who with mod 
roundels behind them adorned the 
enclosing billboards. Everyone 
played on this pier, from The Rolling 
Stones, Jimi Hendrix and The Clash 
to Sasha and Digweed in its final 
days as a muntered rave venue. 


ackin 
Margate, 
the wreckage 
of that bygone 
era of 
industrial 
leisure was 
still strewn 
along the 
seafront; the sorriest row of “family 
amusements”, the rotten plastic 
signage of a defunct bingo parlour, 
a pawnbrokers with cashiers 
behind plate glass, a boarded-up old 
Woolworths. But something felt 


different about Margate this time. 

All around I saw subtle signs of new 
life, fresh shoots of something cool 
and interesting quietly gathering 
momentum. Men in sharp black 
Harrington jackets with tartan lining, 
sideburned and mod-cropped, were 
drinking pints that glowed amber 
in the sun outside a bar proudly 
displaying a Northern Soul fist and 
a Trojan Records logo on its front. 

It all fit in perfectly with what Td just 
found out about Dreamland. 

They looked fucking cool, too: 
an alternative style cult channelling 
and up-cycling that old spirit of south 
coast youth culture that Margate was 
a midwife to. Though when I saw 
three lads bowling past in elasticated 
tracksuit bottoms, hooded Kappa 
fleeces and black Adidas trainers — 
the actual contemporary working 
class youth style, rather than the arty 
appropriation of its past — it put 
a slightly confusing spin on things. 

A side street into the Old Town 
showed a different and decidedly 
more bourgeois side to this retro- 
modernist current bubbling away 
in Margate: a mid-century Danish 
furniture shop, a craft beer pub, 
a “Delivery to London” sign in a yard 
with vintage bath tubs and Seventies 
reclining chairs. Gift shops and 
do-up-your-new-house-stylishly 
stores, as sure a sign as the Farrow 
& Ball-coloured estate agents that 
things were on the move and this 
end of Margate was coming “up”. 

Turning a corner, I was reminded 
why. The Turner Contemporary art 
gallery glowed like carved marble as 
the low autumn sun laid flat colours 
on it, its cerebral, classy beauty the 



Margate's Lido, 
below left, once 
a dramatic outdoor 
pool hugging the 
sea, now houses 
a bar and snooker 
hall. The town's 
derelict Woolworths, 
below right, remains 
unoccupied, despite 
the chain's closure 
back in 2008 


opposite of the busy, infantile joy of 
Dreamland. I was looking forward 
to the Jeremy Deller show but at the 
entrance I couldn’t work out how 
to get in. “We’re closed,” said a man 
up a ladder, installing the new 
Christmas gift shop. 

I cursed but soon got over the 
disappointment. In my experience, 
seeing the contents of the Big White 
Box was generally the least important 
thing about the Big White Box. In all 
the galleries we’ve inherited from 
New Labour, it always seems like 
the content’s almost incidental; an 
excuse to come and see the spectacle 
of the gallery. It’s all about how 
the light falls in the atrium, about the 
Tracey Emin tea towels in the gift 
shop. These galleries almost become 
empty sculptural spaces; the 
cathedrals of the cultured classes’ 
Sunday leisure time. Where I grew 
up in England’s North East, Baltic 
— a similarly colossal shed with no 
permanent collection — occupies the 
same role at the heart of the leisure/ 
culture infrastructure of Newcastle, 
and has provided the vital catalyst for 
the trendy metropolitan classes to 
reclaim the decayed industrial heart 
of the city. I’m not complaining about 
this, I love Baltic and everything it’s 
done to upgrade the banks of the 
River Tyne. But I’m struggling to 
remember any of the “world-class art” 
I’ve seen exhibited there since it 
opened around the Millennium. 

The death of industrial England 
hit Newcastle just as hard as the 
southern seaside resorts. As with 
Baltic, the recent parachuting in of 
Turner Contemporary in Margate 
and the Jerwood Gallery in Hastings 




seem like successful attempts to try 
and pole-vault this downward 
trajectory and open up a niche for the 
cultured classes. As to whether this 
is sensitive to the town’s existing 
DNA, or relevant and appropriate 
to the needs of the locals, is a more 
complicated question. In Hastings, 
the Jerwood and the old fishing 
area around it face each other 
uncomfortably, on opposite sides 
of this fault-line. Among the rusty 
tractors and the peeling boats, “No 
Jerwood” is prominently graffitied 
on a wall among the shambolic 
fishing sheds with hand-painted door 
numbers, pirate flags and ragged 
Saint George’s crosses flapping in 
the wind. The fishermen of England’s 
biggest beached fleet hate the 
Jerwood because it has replaced 
the coach park that used to bring 
busloads of punters who’d buy their 
fish each day. They worry this’ll 
be the death blow to an already 
precarious and near-extinct way 
of making a living. This gaping 
disconnect between the precarious 
and the fashionable ends of our 
society is the trickiest aspect of 
Margate and Hastings’ similarity 
to Shoreditch, unfortunately. 

The cynical side of me worries 
that “culture-led regeneration” 
is all too often more like “art-led 
social engineering”. But my hopeful, 
generous-hearted side that feels 
unexpectedly moved by Dreamland 
or the Hastings pier charity, by the 
voluntary staff who care about their 
towns becoming better, says the 
knock-on effect of these Big White 
Boxes seems to be the re-awakening 
of the old slumbering spirit that made 


these resorts special 
in the first place. 

Dreamland and 
Hastings pier are 
“culture-led 
regeneration” 
that really seems 
like “local pop 
culture-led 
regeneration” for 
once, and it can’t 
be a coincidence 
they’ve followed in 
the contemporary 
art galleries’ footsteps 
and that can only be 
a good thing. 

The implications of such 
questions quickly become 
paradoxical, ambivalent and 
complicated. Thankfully however, 
Margate’s sunset made me forget my 
thoughts about the gaping chasms 
of class in modern Britain, about 
gentrification and my ambiguous 
place within it. In what little sun was 
left that autumn afternoon, I caught 
the most exquisite Turner sunset. 

He described the skies here as 
“the loveliest in Europe”, the reason 
he visited so often (rather than the 
landlady of a local boarding house 
he was knocking off). 

I drifted through that perfect 
hour when everything is saturated in 
light and gold and the glistening on 
the calm blue waters, and thought 
about Turner’s dying words: “The sun 
is God”. As the sky turned magenta, 
the gallery glowed like a tiny marble 
Sydney Opera House from its 
commanding position at the end of 
the bay, facing its God beginning to 
redden and rest. Maybe the light here 


is the prettiest: it certainly felt 
that way. There’s also 
something lovely about 
the bruised beauty of 
this little town at the 
birth of the English 
seaside, at the place 
where the Thames 
becomes the luminous 
blue sea. A heritage 
plaque told me 
Margate had the first 
donkey rides, the first 
deckchairs, the first 
boarding houses. I watched 
happy-looking immigrant 
families with children throwing 
chips at seagulls, a bloke slowly 
painting a bad Impressionist 
seascape (and good on him), 
a straggle of lost-looking teenage 
foreign language students, the odd 
arty type trying to film the sunset on 
their tablets. Being among the people 
of this beach, all of us hanging in the 
pink sunset by the shining water, was 
an ecstasy of sorts. 

The light was so exquisite, it was 
a small torture to tear myself away 
from the view as I neared the station 
for my train home. Then I was rudely 
jolted out of my poetic rapture by 
some arsehole in a grey Sports Direct 
jogging suit bombing over the 
crossing on a BMX and pulling 
a wheelie down the middle of the 
pavement — a big “fuck you” to 
society in general and me in 
particular while almost taking my 
toes off in the process. And that 
parting incident seemed to contain 
the central, contradictory yin and 
yang dynamic at the heart of 
Shoreditch-on-Sea. U 


Margate's beach 
(above in 1964, 
below left in 2015) 
had 2m visitors 
a year in the Sixties. 
TheTurner 
Contemporary art 
gallery, below right, 
opened in 2011 
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In rural Norway, a network of overnight huts is strung across 
the rugged landscape; they can be up to 14 hours* walk apart 
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I f I’d done my research before 
buying a flight to Norway, 

I would probably never have 
gone. As it was, I got the ticket 
first and then bought a guide 
book which, with its grainy grey 
photographs of wind-blasted 
mountains, made it look like 
a landscape in perpetual mourning. 
Seeking reassurance, I got in touch 
with a friend who had recently 
returned from a coastal tour of 
Norway. This is the email he sent me: 

“Most expensive place Tve ever 
been. Made Tokyo and the Middle 
East seem a giveaway, Madison 
Avenue a thrift shop. No pubs. 

Bad Viking tourist centres selling 
plastic helmets with plastic horns in 
plastic log cabins. Traditional 
sweaters machine-knitted out of 
mixed fibres in Southeast Asia. Tower 
block-sized cruise ships glinting in 
the sunlight. Black water. Cold. 

“The salad is sold with roots on it. 
The cheese is a rubbery tan colour and 
sweet. There is no live music. (We did 
find an Eagles covers band one 
evening in Bergen.) The only upside 
is that walking in Norway in August 
will make Scotland in December seem 
Latin in its light, Mediterranean in 
its cuisine and Jewish in its humour. 
Even the fish are sad.” 

But hey-ho. The truth is I had 
a smattering of air miles that needed 
using up, and Bergen was the furthest 
European destination to which they 
would carry me. Plus, my sister Liza 
had offered to come along, and being 
an artist, she likes mountains. 
Especially grim, grey ones. 

And anyway, the deed was done. 

So, off we set to Norway’s second 
city (population 275,000). Bergen 
is the gateway to some of the most 
celebrated walking routes in Norway. 
From here you can strike out to the 
fjords, to Hardangervidda (the largest 
mountainous plateau in Northern 
Europe), or to the violent peaks of 
Jotunheimen, which translates as 
“the land of the giants”. Bergen is 
pretty enough. At its centre, jauntily- 
painted clapboard buildings 
surround the port which looks out on 
a breathtaking archipelago to the 
east. To the west, the city’s outskirts 
spread like fingers into the valleys of 
the seven mountains that encircle it. 

A brisk walk (or a brisker cable car) 
will take you to the top of the tallest of 
these, Ulriken, 643m above sea level. 
From here you can take the whole 
thing in: the sea, the islands, the 
V fjords and the chocolate box town. 


Lovely. But my gloomy friend was 
right about one thing. Hell’s bells, 
it’s expensive. 

Norwegian salaries, in even the 
most menial of jobs, are vast and 
artificially inflated by the huge 
wealth stored in the country’s oil 
reserves. Prices are concomitantly 
high. On my second night in Bergen, 
sitting in a bar cradling a 400ml 
glass of beer that cost £10, 1 got 
talking to a local. He works six weeks 
on (as a waiter on one of the coastal 
ferries) and has six weeks off — in a 
villa in Brazil, with a staff of two, 
that he pays for with his crazy earnings. 

For those of us without oil money, 
the Norwegian economy can feel 
pretty scary. It’s as if the country gets 
a mainline into your bank account 
as soon as you arrive at the airport, 
and begins to suck you dry. There is 
no way to fight it. You just have to get 
out of the city before cash runs out. 

And that suited us fine. Tve been 
reading the Norse myths to my young 
sons recently, and I wanted to see the 
Norwegian countryside. This, 
according to legend, is where Odin 
and Thor and the rest of the Aesir 
gods got up to their giant-bashing 
antics; and where, some day yet to 
come, they will meet for the final time 
on the battlefield of Ragnarok. 

Loki’s evil army of giants and 
monsters will swoop down over 
the plains in a giant ship shaped like 
a dragon. Odin will be swallowed in 
one great gulp by Loki’s son, the 
wolf Fenrir, who will in turn be 
dispatched by the warrior god Vidar. 

Thor will slay the Midgard 
serpent but will then only be able 
to take nine steps before he too falls 


plunging waterfalls flash past the 
window into blackness as the train 
rushes from one tunnel to the next. 

By the time we arrived at 
Ustaoset, on the northeast corner of the 
Hardangervidda plateau, a drizzly mist 
had settled in, obscuring everything. 
We walked a few damp kilometres 
through the gloaming to the local 
motel. The owner explained her 
husband had died a few years back 
and he did the cooking. So there was 
no food. Instead, we popped open 
a tube of salt-sweet smoked cods roe 
Kaviar, spread it on rye bread and sat 
up late into the night — it never gets 



Henry Dimbleby*s 
hiking route across 
some of the most 
chaiienging, isoiated 
terrain in Norway 


The Norwegian wilderness 

is vast, It will cJwarf anything 
you have experienced 


dead, a victim of its terrible venom. 
Finally, the fire giant, Surt, will set 
the worlds ablaze, burning all their 
inhabitants, gods and mortals. 

The earth will sink into the sea. 

So it is foretold. 

For now, though, there’s an 
efficient train service taking you 
to the mountains from Bergen. 
Ravishing glimpses of fjords and 


properly dark in the summer — 
poring over maps and planning our 
trek into the heart of the plateau. 

The Norwegian wilderness is 
vast. It will dwarf anything you have 
experienced. Walking here makes the 
Scottish Highlands feel like Hyde 
Park. You can go for 12 hours without 
meeting another soul. For the most 
part of the seven days we spent on the 
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plateau, we were at least a six-hour 
walk from the nearest road. Walking 
through this vast emptiness, mostly 
in silence, a strange thing happened 
to my thought patterns. At first the 
same old thoughts dominated, 
chasing each other round my head 
to the rhythm of my breathing. 

But gradually they evaporated and 
new thoughts bubbled up. New ones . 
Businesses to start. People I wanted 
to spend more time with. Things 
I wanted to experience. 

Each thought would pop up and 
I’d examine it, then it would drift off 
to be replaced by another. It was 
exhilarating. I was pounding vast 
distances, a crazed smile on my face, 
enjoying the internal show as well 
as the external one. 

That initial day we walked for 
14 hours before arriving for our first 
stay in a state-run hut, perched on 
the edge of a long lake punctuated 
by huge rocks, which looked like 
water-buffalo drinking in the dusk. 
There is a network of these huts 
spread across rural Norway for the 
benefit of walkers and (in the winter) 
skiers. The maps show the walking 
distance between them: typically six 
or seven hours. There’s no electricity, 
no mobile phone reception, no iPads. 
You have breakfast by candlelight, 
read books and talk to strangers. 

There are two sorts of hut. 
Serviced huts are run, most often, 
by a couple, who provide dinner and 


breakfast. In self-service huts, you 
bring your own food, or buy from the 
storeroom via an honesty system. 

The set-up is all very Nordic. You 
sleep in large dormitories and cook 
and have dinner in a communal room. 
Occupants — mostly Norwegian, 
with a few Germans — are expected 
to share tasks such as collecting water 
from the river or sweeping the floor. 
Do so when there is someone around 
to see, or you may get dark looks from 
other guests who assume you aren’t 
pulling your weight. 

The only other custom you need 
to be aware of is not to ask anyone you 
meet what they do for a living. This is 
considered the height of rudeness. 
Norwegians come to the mountains 
to escape the restrictions and labels 
of their daily lives. 

Over the following few days we 
gradually climbed from the eastern 
plateau up into the mountains. 

The panoramic rolling moorland, 
glinting with a thousand lakes, 
transformed into a wilder, bleaker 
place as we passed lakes, peaks and 
valleys with names that seemed to 
come straight from Tolkein’s Middle 
Earth: Rauhelleren, Hadlaskard, 
Torehytten. The land is wild, but in 
summer it is giving. You can pick 
wild blueberries almost anywhere. 
Sweet, translucent cloudberries are 
also common. If you are thirsty, you 
can drink from any stream. 

The Norwegians are proud of this. 


and it is a wonderful feeling. If you 
fancy meat, there are plenty of 
lemmings to hunt. These little 
mammals are cute and furry, like wild 
hamsters. They are also famously 
stupid. At one of the huts we stayed in, 
the Norwegians hosted a quiz which 
my sister and I won (with the help of 
some local ringers). The prize was a 
“grill spear” — for local pronunciation 
think of a Sean-Connery-esque 
“grillshpeeer”. This wooden-handled 
prong expands telescopically to a 
length of about 3ft, the idea being you 
spike your meat on one end and grill it 
over an open fire. I am convinced they 
were designed with lemmings in mind. 

Other than the fresh berries, the 
food is not much to speak of. If you are 
in a serviced hut, the best value comes 
from having soup and bread at night 
but taking the full breakfast in the 
morning. These are epic and it is 
considered completely acceptable to 
stuff your pack with goodies for the 
day ahead. A typical spread will 
include: porridge (delicious, made 
with yoghurt), cereals, three types of 
herring, home-baked bread, six types 
of pickle, daintily sliced vegetables 
and salad, all sorts of cured meats, 
pates, cheeses, crispbreads, boiled 
eggs, butter and jam. 

It is also worth stocking upon 
essentials before leaving the city. We 
had bought some dried whale and the 
aforementioned Kaviar. “We’ve got 
hardly any Kaviar left,” my sister said 
to me on our penultimate day, as we 
picnicked on the top of a precipitous 
cliff. “Will you pass the whale?” 

On our last day, we climbed up 
into the mountains as the sun came 


TIPS FOR 
WHAT TO 
PACK WHEN 
WALKING IN 
NORWAY 

01 


As little as possible. 
A10kg pack instead 
of a 20kg one will 
changeyourlife. 

02 


I hadasatnav watch, 
which was a luxury, 
but meant you could 
be really relaxed 
about navigation. 
The trails are marked 
every year with red Ts 
painted on the rocks, 
so a map and 
a compass would 
be fine. 

03 


Walking poles. Yes, 
they are really naff 
when you’re strolling 
across the Sussex 
downs but are 
essential when you 
are trying to navigate 
a bog, scree or 
permafrost with 
a heavy pack. 

0^ 


A knife to cut your 
dried whale meat, 
or fight off wolves. 
Don’t take food that 
has much water in it, 
eg fruit, vegetables. 


out. As we trudged along a path 
covered in permafrost, the air 
temperature rose to more than 20°C. 
And as we descended, baking hot, 
a crystalline lake with a sandy beach 
appeared below us. The permafrost 
at one end of the lake glowed blue 
and fresh. We raced down the path 
and plunged straight in. 

That night we made our way up to 
the hut at Stavali, where the owner 
had built a hot tub. It was warmed by 
a large metal bucket, submerged in 
the water, in which we burned logs.^ 
We bought a £10 can of lager each 
and sat in the tub in our underwear^ 
with six Norwegian women on their 
annual walking holiday. A gale blew 
up and whisked water into our faces, 
and we laughed with mad happiness. 
If I’d done my research first. I’d never 
have gone to Norway. Sometimes, 
it pays to be disorganised. FI 
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nan age of peak global 
homogeneity, when every 
city district aspires to be 
Williamsburg in Brooklyn, 

^ when we don’t even bother 
to pack phrase books on our travels 
anymore, when distinct cultures 
are vanishing, there is something 
invigorating — disorientating, even — 
about arriving in the Basque Country. 
Here, locals jabber in an ancient 
language, Euskera, which you won’t 
even faintly understand and that could 
be mistaken for choking rather than 
speaking. The people look different, 
with strong jaws, marker-pen eyebrows 
and disconcertingly long earlobes. 

Their land, situated around the elbow 
crook of the Bay of Biscay, seems too 
pornographically lush to be Spain, 
less prissy than France. 

Spend time here and differences 
multiply, not diminish. The Basques 
have their own sports or at least take 
a perverse, antediluvian approach to 
the ones that the rest of the world plays. 
Some wear wool berets, spun thin and 
wide like a roti, though the suspicion is 
these people are either police officers 
or American tourists. The region has 
a signature folk typeface, inspired by 
old tombstones, with a distinctive 
capstone above the As. Their delicacies 

— squid in ink, baby eels that look like 
earthworms — are acquired tastes for 
even some intrepid gourmands. They 
are ornery, contrapuntal people, proud 
that while they’ve been defeated, they 
have never been entirely conquered. 

It feels like this Basqueland, 
or Euskadi as they know it, should be 
protected. But the area, home to 
not quite three million people and 
occupying a space scarcely bigger 
than Northern Ireland across Spain 
and France, is doing well enough on 
its own. Two of the world’s lo best 
restaurants are here; the tiny region has 
the same number in the top 40 — five 

— as France. Athletic Club Bilbao, a 
football team that only selects players 
born or raised locally, finished fourth 
last season in La Liga, behind the two 
Madrids and Barcelona. Bilbao might be 
the only city on the planet to have pulled 
off “the Bilbao Effect”: regeneration 
through architecture. 

While the rest of Spain is crumbling 
economically, unemployment in the 
Basque Country, which raises and 
administers its own taxes, is roughly 
half the rest of the country. Average 
earnings are far higher. The flashy 
second homes that sprung up in the 
boom and now lie vacant were never 
yt built intheseparts.Thisis the hard-won 


experience that comes from being the 
original Europeans; a claim the 
Basques make and anthropological 
evidence supports. 

“I want to tell you a story from 2,000 
years ago,” says Andoni Luis Aduriz, 
the chef of Mugaritz in the hills behind 
San Sebastian, which placed sixth in the 
most recent World’s 50 Best Restaurants 
list. “Back then the most important 
empire was the Romans: it was not just 
an empire of politics, economics and 
the military, but also culture and 
religion. Like today, the United States. 
But imagine a big, powerful Roman 
general arrives here and someone tells 
him: ‘See these guys living in the forest? 
They are Basque. In 2,000 years, they 
will still talk in their language, but yours 
will have gone.’” 

Andoni laughs, but he is not joking 
entirely. “In 2,000 years, English will 
have disappeared, but the Basque people 
will still talk Euskera,” he goes on. 

“It’s already happened before, it could 
happen again. Do you understand? 

The world is incredible.” 


any people have died 
playing cestapunta,” 
says Luis Urtubi, the 
president of the 
magnificent Fronton 
in Guernica, the spiritual capital of the 
Basque people. “Before players wore 
helmets, it was like bullfighting. But 
it’s still dangerous. My friend, his son, 
the ball was deflected and it caught 
him between the legs. You should have 
seen it: one of his balls was that big.” 
Urtubi winces, before tracing the outline 
of a grapefruit. “Very nasty.” 

Cestapunta, also called jai alai, 
might just be the most exciting sport 
you’ve never seen. It is a game of serene 
elegance: matches are either singles or 
doubles and players traditionally wear 
pristine white uniforms with either a blue 
or red sash through their belt loops. 
Equipment is a scooped reed basket, the 
cesta, a stylised precursor of those ball- 
flingers carried by dog walkers, though 
each takes almost a week to make by 
hand and can cost £500. Worn on the 
right hand, every swing has the languid 
refinement of Roger Federer’s backhand. 
But it is the sport’s brutal ferocity and 
power that really resonates. Cestapunta 
is the world’s fastest ballgame: the pelota, 
a rubber ball wrapped in goatskin and 
as hard as a cricket ball, can be flung at 
speeds of igomph, twice the velocity of 
a delivery by England paceman James 
Anderson. That would shatter 
bulletproof glass. 
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Cestapunta was invented in the 
1850s on the French side of the Basque 
Country and it is actually one of the less 
esoteric pastimes of these people. 

Grass cutting, wagon lifting and sheep 
fighting have all been known to draw 
raucous crowds. And there have been 
moments when cestapunta looked like 
it might tip over into the mainstream. 

In the early 20th century, there were 
frontons (courts), in every continent on 
Earth, and it was especially popular in 
America. In an episode of Mad Met! set 
in 1963, a rich client of Sterling Cooper 
believes he can make a fortune starting 
a jai alai league. Paul Newman and 
Jayne Mansfield were seen at matches. 

It also featured in Miami Vice in 1986, 
in which a pelota killed a man. 

Cesta punta is more of a niche 
concern these days . On a recent Sunday 
morning, I find two amateur matches 
being played in Guernica, a market 
town made famous by Picasso’s 
harrowing depiction of its bombing 
during the Spanish Civil War by German 
and Italian aircraft backing General 
Franco’s fascists. The building, tatty 
brick on the outside, has two dozen 
people inside, all intimates of the 
competitors. Still the grandeur of the 
Fronton is unmistakable: designed in 
1962 by Basque architect Secundino 
Zuazo, it is a cathedral of concrete and 
glass that can hold a congregation of 
1,500. The front wall,/rojttis, and the 
back, rebote, are blocks of granite, one 
of the few materials that can absorb 
the battering of the ball; the floor is 
marble. Close your eyes and the only 
sounds are the swish of the cesta and 
the “pock” of the ball rebounding off 
the rockface. Spectators become 
the fourth wall, shielded by a net, in 
case of a stray projectile. 

A decade ago, Guernica’s iconic 
Fronton was going to be turned into 
apartments, but it was saved and 
is now protected. For the sport’s 
admirers, cestapunta is integral to 
being Basque. Even if the arena is 
only full once a year, for a charity match 
in the summer, it remains a defiant 
symbol of the nationalist spirit. After 
his match, a narrow defeat, I ask Markel 
Urtubi, a 22-year-old teacher, why he 
plays the sport. 

“First, I love the game,” he replies. 
“But also we are very proud to be Basque. 
Until now we were often oppressed by 
the Spanish government. They didn’t 
want our culture to be ours, they wanted 
their Spanish culture everywhere. Our 
language, our schools, our sport, how 
we dress, these are important parts of 
what it means to be Basque. Old people 


die and if young people are not 
interested, it’s going to disappear. 

And we don’t want that to happen. 

Cesta punta is one of those things.” 

Some history might help here. 

We first hear of the Basques in 218BC 
— though they seem to have been 
around for a while before then — when 
the Romans cross the Pyrenees on their 
conquest of Iberia. They initially 
resist the Romans but ultimately are 
overwhelmed; somehow, however, 
the Basques cut a deal to accept Roman 
subjugation, but also maintain a degree 
of autonomy, especially over their 
language, culture and legal system. 

This pattern recurs throughout history. 

A similar agreement is struck when the 
territory is subsumed by Spain in the 
aftermath of the French Revolution. 

The bleakest period for the Basques 
comes with Franco’s dictatorship from 
1936 until 1975. Euskera is forbidden and 
the Basques are told they have to “speak 
Christian”. In response, a group of 
nationalists form ETA (Euskadi Ta 
Askatasuna or Euskadi and Liberty) 
in 1959. Originally, it is imagined as 
an intellectual movement with the goal 
to promote the outlawed Basque 
language, but the group carries out their 
first planned assassination in 1968 
and are responsible for 829 deaths until 
they renounce violence in 2011. 

eta’s demise has corresponded with 
a surge in popular nationalism in recent 
times and a campaign to negotiate 
Basque independence from Spain. 

There are local elections in May and the 
only question is whether the dominant 
party will be PN V (the Basque 
Nationalist Party) or the more extreme 
left-wing separatists of Euskal Herria 
Bildu (Basque Country Unite). The 
number of people speaking Euskera is 
growing fast — from 650,000 at the turn 
of the century to more than 800,000 
today — especially among young folk. 

The action from our own in-out 
referendum last year in Scotland was 
lived, breathed and finally mourned 
round here, too. 

Back in Guernica, cestapunta limps 
on. “It’s been around for more than 150 
years, so I think we’ll survive,” says Jon 
Ituarte, a professional player in America 
in the Eighties. “This is a bad period 
right now, but Basque people invented 
this sport and if we let this die, we let 
part of culture die. It’d be like if cricket 
died in England.” Ituarte looks up at 
the vast vaulted ceiling, winter sun 
streaking through the windows. 

“But this place is protected now, they 
can’t touch it. This is our sanctuary. 

This is our church.” > 
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here’s a very different 
vibe on Sunday 
afternoon as 40,000-plus 
candy-striped fans 
stream into San Mames, 
home of Athletic Club Bilbao. Today’s 
opponents today are Malaga, one of 
those cosmopolitan teams that are 
the template for all football clubs these 
days: goalkeeper from Cameroon, 
captain from Brazil, maybe one or two 
local boys. Athletic, meanwhile, field 
an 11 all of whom can trace their 
heritage to the Basque Country. It’s 
a policy the club has had for more than 
a century and it has served them well: 
Athletic, along with Real Madrid and 
Barcelona, are the only clubs never 
to have been relegated from La Liga. 

The statistic becomes even more 
anomalous when you list some of the 
current Basque players who don’t 
turn out for Athletic Bilbao: Xabi 
Alonso and Asier Illarramendi, both 
at Real Madrid, Bayern Munich’s 
Javi Martinez, Fernando Llorente at 
Juventus, Chelsea’s Cesar Azpilicueta 
and their most recent departure 
Ander Herrera, who joined 
Manchester United back in the 
summer for £29m. 

Any attempt at an explanation 
immediately unravels into multiple 
strands. There is Athletic’s camera, 
the youth academy system, which is 
a prolific production line for talent 
only matched perhaps by Barcelona. 
Innate physical characteristics of the 
Basques might contribute: their men, 
thought to be direct descendants of 
Cro-Magnons, are typically stockier 
and more resilient than the French or 
Spanish archetypes. The intimidating 
San Mames, the oldest and most 
decrepit stadium in the league until 
it was recently given a £i6om 
makeover and shifted 50m, also plays 
its part. When Athletic are doing 
badly, attendances rise as Bilbainos 
rally round struggling players. 
Invariably, any explanation for 
Bilbao’s enduring success contains 
the words “Basque spirit”. 

“There’s nothing different about 
Athletic apart from their pride,” 
says Gaizka Mendieta, the Spanish 
international who was born in Bilbao 
to Basque parents and is now a La Liga 
analyst on Sky Sports. “For a player, to 
play for the club you always supported, 
in the city where you live, it’s so 
special. And for the fans the same: we 
love to see players staying in a club, like 
Stevie G at Liverpool or Xavi or Iniesta 
at Barca. I know in Bilbao city they are 
V happy to be that way.” 


After a top four La Liga finish last 
season. Athletic is finding it harder 
going this campaign and presently sit 
in mid-table. The creativity of Ander 
Herrera has been missed and no one 
has come through from the camera yet 
to replace him. Against the skilled and 
exotic Malaga, Athletic score first, 
concede an equaliser and then hang 
on for a draw. The result is a testament 
of Basque bloody-mindedness: a band of 
Steven Gerrards determined that the 
club will not be relegated for the first 
time on their watch. Their resilience 
proves that money still isn’t 
everything in modern football and 
that sometimes limitations can make 
you stronger. 

arly on in Mugaritz’s life, 
an influential critic came 
to review the restaurant. 
His verdict was damning: 
the food was dull. 
“Insipidos, insipidos, insipidos,” 
repeats Andoni Luis Aduriz, 15 years 
later. “In the kitchen, whenever you 
talk about food, the most important 
thing is flavour. Wherever you are 
in the world, whatever you are eating, 
flavour is the first thing you notice. 
And suddenly this journalist appears 
and says that our food has no flavour. 

It was like someone was stabbing me 
again and again with a knife.” 

Andoni was furious but he 
considered the judgment and came to 
a surprising conclusion: the critic was 
right. Not only was Mugaritz’s food 
bland, he decided, but all Basque food 
was bland. The most popular fish in 
the region, hake, tastes of very little. 
Baby eels — in Euskera they’re 
txitxardina (“wormlike”) — demand 
to be cooked live, or imminently after 
death, because it is their texture that 
is crucial rather than their flavour. 
Beloved of all pulses in these parts are 
sweet peas shaped like tears called 
guisantes de Idgrima, but their taste 
is delicate, almost imperceptible. 
Again and again, insipidos, 
insipidos, instpidosl 

“But what all these products did 
have,” says Andoni, his eyes gleaming, 
“was texture. Texture! So that is what 
Mugaritz had to concentrate on. 

And from there we make a revolution.” 

Andoni, 42, one of the younger 
elite chefs in the region, makes an 
insightful point. I’ve been coming to 
the Basque Country for over 15 years, 
mostly as an excuse to eat there. 

San Sebastian, a city with the same 
population as Peterborough, has 
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restaurants with 15 Michelin stars 
between them. (It has other things 
Peterborough doesn't, too, notably one 
of the great urban beaches; although, 
to be fair, it doesn’t have a greyhound 
track.) But what was mind-blowing 
about the restaurants I visited was 
never the flavour of the dishes, but the 
inventiveness of the methods used to 
create them. At Asador Etxebarri, 
in the hamlet of Axpe, the chef Bittor 
Arguinzoniz, previously a lumberjack 
and an electrician, cooks everything 
over wood coals. Even its ice cream 
is infused with smoke. 

The most celebrated dish at 
Mugaritz is called “Edible Stones”. 

But what your brain insists is a 
grey-purple lump of volcanic rock is 
actually a potato dusted with kaolin 
paste and glazed in a low oven like a 
piece of pottery. It is telling, and very 
Basque, that the surprise is a humble 
tuber rather than foie gras or lobster. 
"It is a declaration of intentions: that 
somebody can touch your heart with 
a potato,” says Andoni. “You can’t 
ask for anything else in life.” 

Much as Athletic Bilbao seems to 
build strength by denying itself access 
to stronger, more talented players, so 
Basque chefs make a virtue of living 
in a place with mostly unexceptional 
ingredients. Where then does this 
creativity come from? Andoni goes 
silent for a moment and then starts 
talking about his childhood in the 
last years of Franco’s dictatorship. 

All of the chefs around here endured 
something similar: banned from 
speaking Euskera, unable to draw on 
traditions that stretch back millennia. 

“What happens to a community 
that for 40 years were forbidden from 
expressing themselves?” asks Andoni. 
“When you open that, a lot of 
expression comes out.” He makes 
a noise of a river bursting its banks. 
“We saw that in music, literature, 
art and we saw it in Basque food, too. 
From 1975 to now, it never stops.” 

n the last day of my trip, 
I visit the Guggenheim 
Museum in Bilbao. 
When it first went up 
in 1997, the building, 
designed by Frank Gehry and plated 
in titanium scales, was described 
by the architecture critic in 
The New York Times as “voluptuous” 
and “the reincarnation of Marilyn 
Monroe”. Others said it resembled an 
artichoke. Today it looks like Brazilian 
footballer Neymar’s haircut: golden, 


shimmering, lots of odd angles. Love 
or hate it, this is a compelling building. 
When the museum opened, it hoped 
for 500,000 visitors a year. In the first 
12 months, 1.3m came and around a 
million more have followed every year 
since. Local tax spent on the project, 
believed to be £40 for each citizen, was 
repaid within four years. 

“Since the very beginning, a lot 
of people were critical of the project,” 
remembers Petra Joos, deputy director 
at the Bilbao Guggenheim. “People in 
Spain, but here in the Basque Country 
especially so. They would say that this 
was a franchise coming to the Basque 
Country, it was American, it was 
coming from outside. It was too 
expensive, it would never work.” 

So why has it? “It was the right 
moment,” says Joos simply. “And 
also it is Gehry ’s best building.” 

This impression — of irascible 
Basques railing against the arrival 
of the fancy American art gallery — 
fits with a popular stereotype of these 
people: xenophobic, maybe even a little 
misanthropic. The Basque Country 
will invariably, inevitably, be linked 
with the word “separatist”, due to the 
actions of ETA over half a century. 

And the Bilbao Guggenheim remains 
a divisive structure locally even today. 
You’ll hear that this industrial port 
city, built on the export of iron ore, has 
betrayed its working-class roots or that 
visitors only come to the Guggenheim 
and leave the rest of this manicured, 
soulless city like a ghost town. 

These whinges miss the point. 
Basqueland is an incomprehensible 
place with an incomprehensible 
language that has way too many 
high-score Scrabble letters, but the 
people here don’t think they are better 
than anyone else, just different. These 
singularities lead to some unexpected 
and incongruous results, of which 
the Bilbao Guggenheim is an excellent 
example. When the Guggenheim 
Foundation announced that it wanted 
to expand in the Nineties, it sat down 
with Tokyo, Osaka, Moscow, Vienna, 
Graz and Salzburg. The investment 
required terrified everyone and all 
those cities shuffled away. Only 
then did the Guggenheim enter 
negotiations with Bilbao. Only the 
oddball Basques were fully committed 
to the gamble. 

And what sums up the Basque 
Country better than doing something 
no one else wants to, that most people 
consider unhinged, but doing it with 
a spirit and pride that demands the rest 
of the world sit up and take notice? fi 
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FOR THE PEOPLE OF THE 
MURMANSK REGION, IN DECEMBER 
AND JANUARY, THIS IS WHAT 
MIDDAY LOOKS LIKE. EACH YEAR 
THE AREA, IN RUSSIA’S EXTREME 
NORTHWEST, IS PLUNGED INTO 
SIX LONG WEEKS OF PERPETUAL 
DARKNESS. ESQUIRE’S MARC 
BENNETTS HEADED BEYOND THE 
ARCTIC CIRCLE TO FEEL FOR 
HIMSELF THE FULL EFFECTS OF 
THE DREADED POLAR NIGHT 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY OLGA KRAVETS 
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I magine all the sunless skies 
in all the post-apocalyptic 
films you’ve ever seen. Then 
add a layer of thick, icy snow. 
This is the desolate scene 
that greets me as I emerge from a 
small wooden hut into the chill of 
a winter afternoon in Murmansk, 
the world’s largest city beyond the 
Arctic Circle. It is -15°C and I am 
wearing shorts and black plastic 
flip-flops. I stumble over to a 
rectangular-shaped hole cut into 
a frozen lake and peer down at the 
water. Things are about to get an 
awful lot colder. 

“How long do you usually swim 
for?” I ask Alexander Rozhkov, 
a twentysomething “walrus” (the 
Russian nickname for ice-bathing 
enthusiasts). “That depends,” 
he replies. “But stay in for as long as 
you can. It’s quite warm today.” 

He doesn’t appear to be joking. 

Ice-bathing was first 
popularised in Russia by an 
impressively white-bearded. 
Soviet-era mystic called Porfiry 
Ivanov, who believed that swimming 
in near-freezing water — as well as 
prolonged fasting and wearing 
nothing but shorts — was beneficial 
for both body and spirit. Despite 
persecution by the atheist Soviet 
authorities, who locked him up in 
psychiatric hospitals and prisons 
for a total of 12 years, Ivanov gained 
tens of thousands of followers before 


his death in 1983 at the age of 85. 

He also earned the memorable 
nickname Tsar of the Walruses. 

Tm not sure where I stand on 
Ivanov’s unorthodox teachings, 
but I’ve heard that ice-bathing is the 
ideal antidote to the polar night 
blues I’ve been suffering from ever 
since I arrived in this snowy Russian 
port city. I’ve only been in town for 
around a week, but my sleep cycle 
is already hopelessly out-of-joint, 
a victim of the near round-the-clock 
gloom. On top of that, the feeling 
of sunlight on my skin is now just 
a fading memory. 

“Ice-bathing boosts your 
immune system, and gives you a lift 
for the rest of the day,” Alexander 
says, by way of encouragement, 
as I whirl my arms around to get 
the blood in my body circulating. 
Then I take the plunge. 

The sudden cold is oddly 
refreshing, and a sense of euphoria 
washes over me. I could get used to 
this, I think. Then my body revolts, 
my brain giving the signal for 
a hasty departure. I tread water, 
delaying my exit for a few moments 
more before swimming towards the 
frost-caked ladder that takes me all 
the way up to dry land. As I clamber 
— shivering, teeth chattering — out 
of the lake, Alexander gives me the 
thumbs-up. I hurry inside to dry 
myself off. My chest hair, I note with 
alarm, is already starting to ice over. 


Behind me, the locals are queuing 
up to take a dip, steam trailing from 
their mouths as their breath hits 
the ice-cold air. As I get dressed, 

I examine the fading black and 
white photographs of jolly Soviet 
ice-bathers pinned to the walls 
of the hut. This place has history. 

“Ice-bathing is great for your 
health, especially if you do it often 
enough,” says Nailya Ibragimova, 
another “walrus” I speak to 
after my swim. She frowns. “But 
I wouldn’t believe what people say 
about it helping with the polar night. 
Nothing can help with the polar 
night. You just have to get through it 
the best you can. Failing that, move 
south for the winter. Or for good.” 

T he long Russian winter 
may be harsh, but bright, 
glorious sunshine on the 
coldest of days is one of 
the things that makes it 
bearable. Even, at times, enjoyable. 
As the country’s 19th-century 
national poet Alexander Pushkin 
wrote in the first line of a couplet 
that every Russian schoolchild 
knows by heart: “Frost and 
sunshine: a day of wonder.” 

There are few such days of 
wonder in Murmansk. Its extreme 
northerly location means it 
experiences an annual 40-day 
long polar night from 3 December 
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to 11 January. During this period, 
when the sun remains constantly 
below the horizon, an unsettling 
semi-twilight occurs each day for 
a few hours around noon. For the 
rest of the time, the city is besieged 
by darkness. The expression 
“nightlife” takes on an entirely 
different meaning here. 

The polar night is the reason 
Tve made the 36-hour train journey 
from Moscow, my home for the 
past decade-and-a-half. Tve read 
much about the phenomenon, 
and watched more online clips of 
murky polar afternoons than Td 
ever imagined existed, but Tm not 
satisfied. I want to experience it for 
myself. I want to know what it’s like 
to live without the sun as the fiery 
fulcrum around which the day 
revolves. I’m also eager to find out 
how the locals get through the long 
Arctic winter. Russia is unconducive 
to a life of comfort at the best of 
times: what happens when you 
take away the sun? 

“It’s not like this in England, 
right?” asks Pavel, an ex-Red Army 
soldier turned taxi driver, as we ride 
through the dusky streets of 
Murmansk. “I mean, days are light 
and nights are dark there, yeah?” 

I assure Pavel, a heavy-set man in 
his early sixties, that this is indeed 
the case. He shakes his head at the 
sheer novelty of the notion. 

I spent much of the lengthy train 
ride here in a somnolent haze, lazy 
beats on my headphones as snow- 
capped forests glided past my cabin 
window. By rights, I should be 
well-rested, but despite the 
hazardous driving conditions, 
exasperated by a heavy snowstorm, 

I have to fight to stay awake. As we 
make our way through the afternoon 
traffic, I stare at the illuminated 
yolka — a. festive-season fir tree — in 
the city’s central square. A pleasant 
sight when I first arrived, its 
constantly glowing pine cones have 
by now taken on a sinister element, 
at least to my sleep-deprived mind. 

“It’s the same for everyone,” 
sympathises Pavel. “The constant 
darkness makes you feel drowsy all 
day, but then at night you can’t fall 
asleep. And when you finally do, you 
wake up a few hours later and are 
tormented by insomnia until 
morning. Then it starts all over 
again.” As if on cue, he yawns. 
Perhaps sensing that either of us 
could doze off at any moment, 

Pavel fiddles with the radio, and 


exuberant Russian pop blasts out, 
jolting me wide awake. 

In a bid to economise on 
daunting energy costs, the 
Murmansk city authorities switch 
off streetlights from 11am to 2pm, 
for the “brightest” period of what 
can only loosely be termed “day”. 
Traffic accidents, it goes without 
saying, are frequent. I quickly grow 
used to the sight of mangled 
roadside vehicles during my stay in 
the region. “Fuck, it’s like driving on 
a knife-edge,” mutters Pavel, as he 
swerves to avoid a fur-clad, elderly 
woman on an unlit zebra crossing. 
We slow down as we pass a crash 
— a Toyota crushed by a chunky 
snow plough — before speeding off 
into the thickening shadows. 

F ounded in 1916, 

Murmansk was the last 
city to be established by 
the Russian Empire before 
Vladimir Lenin and his 
Bolsheviks seized power. But while 
Russia’s doomed tsar, Nicholas II, 
may have put the city on the map, 
its subsequent rapid growth was 
a legacy of the stubborn — some 
would say insane — Soviet policy of 
carving out well-populated 
settlements across some of the 
country’s most inhospitable regions, 
from the cities-on-stilts that were 
erected amid the permafrost of 
deepest Siberia to the sunlight- 
starved towns of the Arctic. There’s 
nothing to stop people living in 
these remote regions — after all, 
humans can get used to almost any 
extremes — but they’d almost 
certainly be better off elsewhere. 

The world’s media descended 
briefly on Murmansk in the autumn 
of 2013, when Greenpeace activists 
detained by Russian security forces 
as they protested oil drilling in the 
Arctic were held in one of the city’s 
grimy pre-trial detention facilities. 
Although the Arctic 30, as they 
became known, were transferred to 
St Petersburg before the onset of the 
polar nights, prison guards appear 
to have taken a perverse pleasure in 
scaring the activists with horror 
stories about the approaching 
winter. “I asked the guard how cold it 
got in December and he said -30°C,” 
wrote Alexandra Harris, a British 
Greenpeace activist, in a letter 
home. “I’m very nervous about that.” 
Harris also wrote that she had “no 
desire to see a polar night”. 


Despite the formidable sub-zero 
temperatures, and snow for up to 
eight months of the year, the city’s 
port is ice-free, its waters warmed 
by the North Atlantic Current. 

Although not the only city or town 
above the Arctic Circle, Murmansk 
is far and away the largest, 
with some 300,000 residents. 

In comparison, Norway’s Tromso, 
the largest Western European 
town in the Arctic region, has 
a population of just 70,000. 

It may be a giant by Arctic 
standards, but Murmansk’s 
population is shrinking. Before the 
sudden collapse of the Soviet Union 
in 1991, almost half-a-million people 
resided here, many of them 
attracted by the high wages on 
offer in the shipping and fishing 
industries, part of the Kremlin’s bid 
to compensate workers for the 
hardships of life this (very) far up 
north. But once these Soviet pay 
bonuses vanished in the newly 
independent Russia, a mass exodus 
occurred as people abandoned 
Murmansk in search of more 
hospitable climes. It is a trend that 
has been encouraged in recent years 
by a Russian government scheme 
to relocate elderly people who wish 
to move further south. Reports 
suggest, however, that after 
a lifetime of long, dark winters, 
and relatively mild summers, many 
of these Murmansk pensioners find 
it tough to adapt to life in the sun. 

But who can blame them for 
trying? Murmansk may be 
a pleasant enough city, especially 
by the standards of the Russian 
provinces, but disrupted sleep 
patterns are not the only 
consequence of the region’s cruel 
winters. A bleak 2013 study 
published by the Russian Academy 
of Sciences listed the catastrophic 
effects of “polar health disorder 
syndrome”. Among the grim litany 
of woes caused by the prolonged 
night and “high levels of dampness” 
the report described a range of heart 
and lung problems, as well as 
widespread mental and emotional 
disorders. Indeed, both alcoholism 
and suicide rates are far higher for 
this Arctic region than Russia’s 
already grim national average. 

The connection between the 
dark and depression has long been 
known. “Agrosse, darke, gloomish, 
stinking ayre, is very contrarie,” 
noted the 16th-century French 
physician Andre du Laurens. > 
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Much more recently, scientists have 
determined that a lack of daylight 
causes the body to overproduce 
melatonin, a brain hormone that 
when present in abnormally high 
levels is believed to cause Seasonal 
Affective Disorder, or SAD. 

“If a person is already feeling 
down, the beginning of the polar 
night can be the last straw,” says 
Yulia Babich, a Murmansk-based 
psychologist who specialises in 
treating depression. “But even those 
people who do not usually suffer 
from depression often experience 
mood swings at this time.” 

Both the Soviet and Russian 
authorities have attempted to 
tackle the problems faced by 
Arctic dwellers. In the Soviet era, 
in a bid to compensate for Vitamin 
D deficiencies caused by the lack of 
sunlight, the region’s children were 
dosed with high-intensity, ultra- 
violet rays. “We used to strip down 
to our underwear, put on goggles to 
protect our eyes, and stand in a circle 
around the U V lamp,” laughs 
Svetlana, a Moscow-based lawyer 
who grew up in Murmansk. “Anyone 
who didn’t know what was going 
on would have been very surprised. 

It was like some weird mix of scientific 
experiment and religious ritual.” 

The practice was discontinued after 
concerns that regular exposure 
to ultra-violet rays might create more 
health problems than it solved. 

Modern Russia’s efforts have 
been far more ambitious. In 1999, 
cosmonauts on board the now 
defunct Mir space station attempted 
to launch a giant mirror into orbit. 
The mirror was to act as a prototype 
for much larger solar reflectors that 
would have beamed the sun’s rays 
down to cities across the Arctic 
during the winter months. But as 
the mirror began to unfold, it 
malfunctioned. The experiment was 
abandoned, and the solar reflector 
later burnt up in the atmosphere. 
With its destruction, the brief dream 
of lighting up the polar night was 
snuffed out. 


T he flipside to the polar 
night is, of course, the 
polar day. From early May 
to mid-July, the sun is 
a permanent fixture in the 
Murmansk sky, beginning its lazy 
descent towards the horizon around 
midnight, before shuffling sideways 
V and up again just a few hours later. 


“Obviously, we miss the sun during 
the polar night,” says Anna Kireeva, 
who works for an environmental 
watchdog. “But when you come out 
of a club at 3am and the sun is still 
shining brightly, you also think, 
‘Damn, I really miss the dark.’” 

It’s not hard, however, to detect 
a somewhat blase attitude to the 
sun’s comings and goings among the 
locals. I’d hoped to uncover urban 
legends and superstitions connected 
with the polar night during my stay 
in Murmansk, but the reality is 
a blunt pragmatism. Even “Enigma”, 
a local, jet-black-haired sorceress- 
for-hire (the “occult business” is 
booming in Russia), whose website 
is full of evocative nocturnal 
imagery, has very little to say on 
the subject. “I’ve never really 
thought about it,” she tells me, 
apologetically, when I contact her, 
hoping to discover all sorts of 
stories. “I guess that’s because 
I grew up here and am used to it.” 

I’m disappointed by this 
widespread reluctance to wax lyrical 
about the dark, but perhaps it is 
understandable. After all, Russians 
haven’t been here for even a century: 
hardly enough time to build up 
a rich canon of myths. And 
the Soviet Union wasn’t exactly 
the kind of place that encouraged 
fancifulness. Besides, there are 
plenty of distractions in modern-day 
Murmansk, which can boast, 
alongside dozens of bars, clubs 
and restaurants, an aquarium, 
McDonald’s and — bizarrely — 
an ostrich-petting farm. There was 
even a professional football team 
here until last year, when the 
appropriately-named Sever EC 
(North EC) folded due to financial 
difficulties. (The team’s floodlight 
bill alone must have been massive.) 

I decide I need to head deeper 
into the polar darkness, away from 
the lights of the big city. And so, 
the next morning, after another near 
sleepless night, I take the dirt road 
to Teriberka, a tiny fishing village on 
the coast of the Barents Sea. The 
setting for Leviathan, Russia’s (2015) 
Golden Globe-winning, Oscar- 
nominated film, Teriberka was until 
very recently closed to foreigners 
— and indeed Russians without the 
correct documents — due to its 
proximity to military bases. When 
the snow is particularly heavy, the 
road to the village can be closed 
for days, cutting the locals off from 
the outside world. 


As I leave Murmansk behind, 
the spectacular desolation of the 
snowy Arctic wilderness accentuated 
by the ever-present gloom, I recall 
some of the more terrifying scenes 
from another film: the cult US horror 
movie, 30 Days of Night, about a gang 
of opportunistic vampires who 
terrorise an Alaskan town during the 
cover of polar night. Indistinct 
shapes in the distance, including one 
that turns out to be an improvised, 
ironic “monument” to bribe-hungry 
polar traffic cops, take on ominous 
forms as my imagination runs wild. 
Further down the road, Russian 
Sukhoi fighter jets twist and turn 
in the polar night as they train for 
the nightmarish possibility of 
conflict with Nato forces stationed 
in nearby Norway. 

It’s not all bleakness, however. 
Away from the city’s fumes, I get 
a lungful of the pristine Arctic air, 
reportedly the inspiration for the 
distinctive scent of Chanel N°5, the 
perfume created by Russian emigre 
Ernest Beaux, who saw military 
action in the region from 1917-19. 

I wind down the window and take 
a deep breath. You could bottle this 
and sell it, I think, before it hits me 
this is essentially what Beaux did. 

B y the time we get to 
Teriberka, the brief 
twilight hours are long 
behind us, and the 
poorly-lit fishing village 
is shrouded in darkness so heavy 
it feels like fog. In Murmansk, 
the polar night can be chased away 
with street lamps and indoor 
strip-lighting: in Teriberka, it is 
impossible to ignore. 

Our headlights pick out 
footprints in the thick snow; 
a faint trail leading towards the 
chilly waters of the Barents Sea. 
Somewhere out there, beyond the 
village’s inexact boundaries, is 
where Russia’s Kursk nuclear 
submarine sank in still-mysterious 
circumstances in 2000, with the 
death of all 118 sailors on board. 

Like Murmansk, Teriberka’s 
heyday was in the Soviet era, 
when up to 10,000 people lived here, 
the majority employed in the fishing 
industry. Today, after years of 
neglect and chronic under- 
investment, this remote village is 
home to around 1,500 people. What 
little infrastructure that remains 
is crumbling fast: abandoned 
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SNOW BLIND 
An apartment 
block on the 
outskirts of 
Murmansk, 
below, as seen 
through the 
frosted window 
of 0 minibus 
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MAKINB TRACKS 
Fisherman Viktor 
on the 'streets' 
of Terlberko, 
bottom 



buildings, some boarded-up, some 
open to the elements (and the many 
wild dogs) jut out of the night like 
gravestones. A sign advertising 
“women’s shoes” hangs over the 
door of a derelict hut. Decrepit 
fishing boats, their hulls rotting, 
litter the shoreline. Teriberka feels 
exactly like what it appears to be 
on a map: the end of the Earth. 

Unsurprisingly, alcoholism 
— judging by the wasted, ravaged 
faces of many of the locals — is 
widespread. Do people drink more 
in the polar night? I ask the 
mysterious Viktor, a middle-aged 
fisherman with a weary humour 
who won’t reveal his surname but 
who’s agreed to show me around. He 
laughs bitterly. “You think alkies 
need an excuse to drink?” 

But there is a primeval beauty 
to Teriberka’s icy landscapes that 
neither the dark, nor the ramshackle 
buildings can mask. Gigantic 
smooth stones, almost boulders, 
dot the nearby windswept beach, 
like the unhatched eggs of some 
mysterious sea beast. “We say God 
has just finished his work here,” 
says Viktor, as we pick our way 
across this strange terrain. For some 
reason, he whispers it. Above us, 
stars stud the frigid Arctic sky. 

It was the cold and the dark that 
drew Viktor to Teriberka. A native 
of Voronezh, a central Russian city 
where summer temperatures 
average 2i°C, he fell in love with the 
village after a visit over two decades 


ago. “I never really felt comfortable 
in the heat,” he tells me, as we sit 
drinking strong black tea in the 
small, one-room house he shares 
with his wife on the edge of the 
village. “My soul feels at ease here,” 
he adds. He looks away for a second, 
embarrassed by the sentiment. 

His wife, who openly admits to 
“hating” the polar night, snorts with 
derision at her husband’s words. 

But Viktor is adamant. “Most people 
want to live in the big cities, among 
what they call civilization. But why 
would I want to live in a concrete 
anthill, where I can hear my 
neighbours coughing all day long?” 

Viktor drives me to the 
village’s only hostel, located in the 
incongruous territory of a fish- 
canning factory. As I go inside, 

I pass two middle-aged men 
smoking near the entrance. Both are 
wearing tracksuit tops and shorts, 
and seem oblivious to the vicious 
Arctic wind whipping in off the sea. 

I go to the canteen to eat a late 
dinner. “Have you had enough to 
eat?” the cook asks a group of young 
men and women sitting around 
a table. “Yeah,” slurs one, in 
response. “But not enough to drink.” 

Drunken shouting from the 
canteen wakes me up a few hours 
later, at around 2am. Unable to get 
back to sleep, I decide to wander 
the village. The combination of the 
polar night and Teriberka’s isolation 
makes this an almost ideal place to 
witness the aurora borealis, better 



known as the Northern Lights. 

That is, when they decide to put in 
an appearance. The chances of 
seeing the world-famous 
phenomenon are slim, but I decide 
to search the skies on the off-chance. 
Who knows? I might get lucky. 

I leave the fish-canning factory, 
and walk for hours, until my feet 
are numb with cold. I meet around 
half-a-dozen other apparently 
aimless wanderers, as I slip and 
slide along Teriberka’s treacherous 
paths. Eventually, I face the fact that 
the Northern Lights are not going to 
oblige me with their presence. 

When I get back to the hostel, a man 
is smoking outside. He gazes at me 
with pale, vacant eyes. Once I am in 
my room, I fall into a deep sleep, 
and my dreams are filled with 
images of swirling black suns and 
empty northern skies. The polar 
night, I realise as I wake with a start, 
fucks royally with your head. 

The next afternoon, as soon as 
the dark has made its daily semi- 
retreat, I leave Teriberka for the 
airport. “I’ll see you again then,” 
says Viktor, as I prepare to hit the 
Arctic road. “You’ll be back, Tm 
sure.” I shrug, noncommittally. 

It is only when we are far away from 
Teriberka, with the lights of 
Murmansk already in view, that 
I begin to suspect he may well be 
right. “It gets to you,” says Sergei, 
the middle-aged taxi driver who is 
taking me back to the city, as if 
reading my thoughts. “The north, 

I mean.” We drive faster through the 
fading twilight, racing the darkness 
down these snow-crusted roads. 

A few hours later, I am flying 
above the clouds on my way back to 
Moscow, when I discover I am 
grinning like an idiot. I’m confused. 
What is the source of this sudden 
joy? And then I spy the sun through 
the plane window. Its rays penetrate 
the aircraft, bathing us in its energy. 
I look around: my fellow sun- 
deprived passengers are also 
smiling. We are all off our faces on 
a solar high. As the old Roy Ayers 
funk classic has it: “Everybody loves 
the sunshine.” I can almost hear the 
track’s mellow keyboard riff floating 
through the aircraft. Then, as 
suddenly as it began, the show is 
over. The sun slides behind a cloud. 
The woman next to me sighs, and 
reaches up to turn on the reading 
lamp. But Tm not worried. I know I’ll 
be seeing the sun again, very soon. 
My life depends on it, after all. M 
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Photographs by Tomas Palmer 
Styling by Catherine Hayward 


The new 
casual 


It’s a look we’ve been championing for some time at 
Esquire, but this spring, menswear’s new mood comes 
into focus. Characterised by soft, relaxed and flowing 
pieces, it’s a step change from the sharp, stiff, formal 
silhouette of the past decade. This is how to wear it... 




Ermenegildo 
Zegna Couture 


White cotton voile/ 
poplin double-layer 
short-sleeved 
shirt, £.540; navy 
pleated silk/wool 
crepe drill trousers 
with braces, £790; 
black/white calf 
leather slip-on 
trainers, £360, all 
by Ermenegildo 
Zegna Couture 
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Giorgio 

Armani 


Navy wool/ 
viscose double- 
breasted suit, 
£1,840; purple 
printed jersey 
shirt-cardigan, 
£500; brown 
leather sandals, 
£385, all by 
Giorgio Armani 




Dior Homme 



Blue denim 
jacket, £1,150; 
white cotton 
striped shirt, 
£480; blue 
denim trousers, 
£410, all by 
Dior Homme 
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Gant 


Blue cotton bomber 
jacket, £200; blue 
cotton sweatshirt, 
£95, both by Gant 
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Bottega Veneta 


Pale washed suede 
blouson, £2,185; 
beige cotton-jersey 
T-shirt, £225; 
beige cotton-jersey 
track pants, £315; 
beige leather 
shoes, £620, all by 
Bottega Veneta 


r 
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Louis Vuitton 


Navy silk bomber 
jacket, £1,460; 
cream cotton blend 
turtleneck jumper, 
£1,900; cream wool 
trousers, £570; 
white calf leather 
trainers, £545, all 
by Louis Vuitton 
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Polo Ralph 
Lauren 


Black cotton/ 
cashmere jumper, 
£255, by Polo 
Ralph Lauren 
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Gucci 


Beige wool/mohair 
twill jacfeet, £980; 
white rib silk-knit 
vest, £350; beige 
wool/mohair twill 
trousers, £455; 
blue/white cotton/ 
silk printed scarf, 
£140, all by Gucci 
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Burberry 

Prorsum 


Grey silk cardigan, 
£.550; blue linen 
trousers, £495; 
white printed leather 
trainers, £425, 
all by Burberry 
Prorsum 
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Navy cotton-mix 
bomber jacket, 
from £1,025; 
black/white 
polka-dot cotton 
shirt, from £425; 
black cotton 
trousers, from 
£375, all by Dolce 
& Gabbana 


Paul Smith 


Navy wool/satin 
jacket, £995; navy 
striped wool shirt, 
£390; navy wool 
trousers, £470; 
navy/multicoloured 
striped fabric 
shoes, £450, all 
by Paul Smith 
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Hackett 


Pink printed 
nylon shirt, 
£225, by Hackett 




DKNY 



Black cottonjacket, 
£340; white cotton 
shirt, £85; black 
cotton trousers, 
£175, all by DKNY 




Brioni 


Blue printed 
leatherjacfeet, 
£ 995 ; pink/ 
green cashmere/ 
silk poio shirt, 
£750; teal 
cashmere 
trousers, £1,050, 
all by Brioni. 
Brown leather 
loafers, £285, 
by Tod’s 
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Prada 


Blue mohairjacfeet, 
£1,355; brown/ 
white cashmere 
jumper, £2,535; 
blue/brown/white 
striped cotton 
shirt, £315; green 
wool trousers, 
£770; brown/green 
leather sandals, 
£595, all by Prada 
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Boss 


Blue polyester 
quilted jacfeet, 
£300; white 
flannel jersey 
T-shirt, £85; 
blue/white wool- 
mix trousers 
(part of suit), 
£580, all by Boss 



Party 


A FASHIONABLE 

START TO 2015 

WHERE: 

MARK'S CLUB, MAYFAIR, 


LONDON 

WHEN: 

10 JANUARY 2015 

WHO: 

ESQUIRE AND JIMMY CHOC 

WHY: 

TO MARK THE OPENING NIGHT 


OF LONDON COLLECTIONS: MEN 


I While January's LC:M showcased Seventies- 
inspired menswear during the day, guests 
from the world of fashion, music, TV 





and politics partied late into the night with 
editor-in-chief Alex Bilmes and Jimmy Choo's 
creative director Sandra Choi. DJs Hugo 
Heathcote, Nick Grimshaw and Jamie Hince 
provided the tunes, while guests sipped on 
Haig Club and Ciroc oooktails, so a merry 
evening, asyou can see here, was had byall. 
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Thanks to; Jimmy Choo; Mark's Club; 
Haig Club whisky; Cirac vodka; 
Mercedes-Benz mercedes-benz. co.uk 
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OllTan/beige leather 
wallet, E160, 
byLaunerLondon 
02 1 Navy Ventile cotton 
raincoat, £575, by Private 
White VC 

03 1 Rose gold-plated 
watch with brown leather 
strap, £122, by Brathwait 
0^ I White cotton T-shirt, 
£7, byTopman 
05 1 Blue denimjeans, 
£180, by Stone Island 
06 1 Black umbrella, £20, 
by Next 

07 1 Grey faux-leather high 
top trainers, £32, by Next 
08 1 Blue checked cotton 
shirt, £28, by River Island 
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HEARS! STUDIOS I SEE STOCKISTS PAGE FOR DETAILS 
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05 1 Olive green waxed twill/ 
brown leather Langdale 
Weekender bag, £285, 
by The British Belt Company 
06 1 Black denim jeans, £110, 
by AllSaints 

07 1 Stainless steel Time Teller 
watch with black leather strap, 
£89, by Nixon 




01 1 Navy suede Chelsea boots, 
£2A5, by Russell S Bromley 
02 1 Blue/white striped cotton 
sweater, £20, by Next 
03 1 Khaki green nylon/cotton 
mix parka, £135, by Lyle 
S Scott 

0^ I White cotton grandad 
shirt, £20, by Next 
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Advertisement Feature 


Lifestyle essentials 



Newby — Tea done right 

London tea experts Newby have oreated a range of fine, whole-leaf teas which scores on quality, taste and 
style. Now to be found in Waitrose, Silken Pyramids have the preference of every discerning tea fan covered, 
with punchy Himalayan Kan-Junga and exotic Masala Chai lining up alongside lighter tisanes like Peppermint 
and Chamomile. Each pack’s 15 hefty pyramids come artfully enrobed in a freshness-saving sachet so 
upscale you’ll feel bad throwing it out. If you’re more traditionalist than experimentalist first thing, Newby also 
channel their considerable know-how into can’t-go-wrong morning classics Earl Grey and English Breakfast. 
Available at Waitrose and bewbyteas.corrl\ 






Boing on 
JewelStreet 


Hilditch & Key 

Established in 1899, Hilditch & Key are one 
of the few remaining originaljermyn Street 
shirtmakers, using only finest quality fabrics 
and exquisite manufacturing techniques. 

For the full ooUeotion go to: Ihilditchandkey.corri 
or visit their experienoed and dedioated 
professionals at 73Jermyn Street, 

London SW1Y, +4420 7930 5336 


Boingjewellery on JewelStreet provides 
effortless style with an active twist. 

Created from genuine climbing and sailing 
rope and finished with high quality stainless 
steel magnetic clasps, Being rope bracelets 
are beautifully designed, hard-wearing 
classics. Perfect for men with a passion for 
the great outdoors. 

Pictured: the Hudson. For more styles from 
Being visit their Boutique on JewelStreet at 
\jewelstreet.oom/deslgners/Boing\ 



Vintage Watch 

Movement 
Cufflinks by 
Pretty Eccentric 

Swiss-jewelled watch movements from 
the Twenties to the Fifties, backed with 
vintage leather and mounted as cufflinks. 
Presented in a vintage-inspired box, 
priced at £49. 

Visit hrettvecoentrlo.oo.ukl 
or call +44 78 7060 7925 
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Lifestyle essentials 


[qudos] action 

by Knog 

The world’s first high-powered action 
video light. Whether you’re surfing 
after sunset, riding at midnight, or 
diving to new depths — [qudos] to 
you. Designed to work with GoPros 
and other action cameras, plus 
DSLRs. Delivering a mighty 400 
lumens of light from its three powerful 
Cree LEDs and weighing only 150g, 
the [qudos] has multiple modes to 
adjust brightness and light speed, 
allowing users to control their shots 
in any scene or location, whether 
deep underwater, high in the sky or 
anywhere in between. 

\knoq.com.aiJi 



Braw B eard Oils 

Braw Beard Oils are 
all natural beard 
conditioners which 
are handmade in 
Scotland. 

Nourishing the hair 
with moisture and 
nutrients down to 
the root, helpingto 
reduce the irritation 
of dry skin. 

Braw Beard Oils 
are keeping 
men’s beards in 
prime condition 
worldwide without 
a high price tag 
— their beard care 
products speak for themselves. 

Braw Beard Oils are available in six scents, 
along with a clothing range. 

Enjoy your beard oil #makeyourbeardBraw 
\brawbeardoils.coirll 
Instagram @BrawBeardOils 
Twitter @BrawBeardOil 



Mere! Maman 

Mere! Maman offers a beautiful range of 
personalised gifts. Featured is their Family 
Necklace, £89, that will be engraved by hand 
with the names, dates or message of your 
choice. Available either in sterling silver or 
gold plated. The dedicated team at merci 
maman will hand-craft your necklace 
within only a couple of days and they will gift 
wrap this unique present in their lovely box, 
sealed with a bow. 

For more information, visit 

\meroimamanboutique.com{ oroall 

02077311377. 


Jottnar Fenrir 
Dow n Jacket 

From British 
company 
Jottnar, 
a hybrid, 
hooded, 
lightweight, 

850 Fill 
Power 

hydrophobic 
micro-down 
jacket for 
use in cold 
and damp 
conditions. 

Featuring water-repellent down, this jacket 
maintains loft and insulation irrespective of 
weather. Potential wet-out zones at the cuffs, 
hem and collar are reinforced with 
NEUTRON™ synthetic insulation meaning 
even less fear of moisture. 

RRP£200 

\iottnar.con\ 





James Anderson 


England's No.1 



wicket taker 
of all time* 


Wellman® has helped my energy 
release, stamina and focus during 
long matches. Since using this 
supplement, I feel fantastic thanks 
to Vitabiotics!" n 


advanced nutrition just for men 


Wellman® is an advanced range of 
nutritional products, tailored to 
the specific requirements of men. 

It has helped world renowned 
Test Bowler James Anderson 
so whether you are playing or 
not, why not see what it can do 
for you? 

/UKs\ 

www.wellman.co.uk f N01J 

V MEN’S / 
VsuppiflraiT/ 
V brand y 


health & vitality 


health & vitality 

in your 50^.609 A beyond 

reduction of 
tiredness & fatigue . 


health & vitality 

for m9n oi aM »ges 

energy release 


vnABtOTICS 


Original 


^ QUEEN'S AWARD 
^ INNOVATION 

^ IN VITAMIN RESEARCH 


SI 02! 

Britain's No.f 
supplements 


VITABIOTICS 


From Boots, Superdrug, supermarkets, Holland & Barrett, pharmacies & health stores 

*England's all time highest international wicket-taker, 380 test wickets correct at 16 Jan 201 5. 

Source: www.jamesanderson61 B.com ** UK's Nol men's supplement brand. tIRI value sales. 52 w/e 6th September 201 4. 
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STOCKISTS - 0^/15 


OBJECT OF DESIRE 


No. ^6 

STEAMER TRUNK. 



ouis Vuitton, maker of the world's most 
covetable and instantly recognisable luggage, 
has been supplying trunks to travellers with 
an eye for the finer things since 1858. The 
model you see here is largely unchanged since the 19th 
century, although a dizzying range of variations has been 
created over the years, mostly to bespoke commissions. 


Equipped with extendable rails, drawers and curtains 
to protectthe contents, the trunk is as much a portable 
wardrobe as it is an item of luggage. Granted, you won't 
be able to squeeze it into an overhead locker but when the 
time comes to take your own Grand Tour, as it surety must, 
there can be no bolder statement of timeless style and 
imoeccabletaste. touisvuitton.coml 
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Produced by FGF INDUSTHY cm. distributed in the uk by FOJRMARKETitviG +44|0)20 76089100 
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C.P 

COMPANY 

CP Company Store - 34 Marshall Street London W1 F 7EU 
Icpcompany.co.uki 




Style & Substance 
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THE INTERNET 

Exclusive extract 
from Jon Ronson's 
new book 
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